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AMERICAN    ROMANTIC    PAINTING 


'AN  should  have  an  eye  to  four  things,"  said  Palladio,  "air,  water,  earth, 
and  self-mastery;  the  first  three  are  things  of  nature,  the  fourth  of  power  and  of  the  will."  These 
words  might  be  taken  as  a  description  of  the  great  change  in  the  imagination  which  began  in 
American  painting  about  the  year  1800.  Eighteenth-century  American  painting  had  been  strong 
but  narrow.  Some  eighteenth-century  painters  had  worked  in  an  admirable  style,  some  like 
Copley  showed  an  impressive  strength  of  imaginative  observation.  But  their  interests  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  painting  had  been  limited  very  nearly  to  one  subject  and  one 
form — the  portrait.  When  a  new  nation  was  formed  by  the  military  and  political  events  of  1 776 
to  1789,  a  new  consciousness  was  created.  Painting  had  developed  in  our  civilization  as  an  art 
capable  of  dealing,  in  its  own  way,  with  the  whole  circle  of  inner  and  outer  experience.  There 
had  been  monumental  and  narrative  pictures  to  embody  the  common  faith  of  men  and  to  deco- 
rate buildings  with  the  inherited  wealth  of  poetic  thought ;  there  were  genre  paintings  which 
dealt  with  the  interest  of  men's  daily  life ;  landscapes  which  expressed  men's  response  to  the  life 
of  nature ;  architectural  painting  which  embodied  men's  delight  in  the  setting  they  had  created 
for  themselves;  portraits  to  express  the  individual's  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  the  interest 
which  men  take  in  one  another ;  still  life  and  animal  paintings  which  expressed  men's  reaction 
to  the  individual  details  of  nature  and  to  man's  own  craftsmanship.  Portraiture  alone,  however 
excellent,  was  not  enough  to  express  the  whole  imaginative  life  of  an  awakening  people.  A  time 
would  surely  come  when  the  new  national  consciousness  would  create  an  art  large  enough  in 
scope  to  express  its  growing  awareness  of  itself  and  its  world. 

The  first  attempts  to  widen  the  range  of  painting  were  made  by  artists  of  the  generation 
that  fought  the  War  for  Independence.  Benjamin  West  (born  1 738)  began  in  the  1 760's  to  paint 
in  a  monumental  narrative  style  closely  related  to  the  melodramatic  theatre  of  his  time  which 
has  considerable  significance  in  the  proto-romantic  movement.  John  Singleton  Copley  (born 
1737),  one  of  the  great  portrait  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  experiment  in 
middle  life  with  large  dramatic  pictures,  an  adventure  like  Watson  and  the  Shark  (Boston)  or 
a  poetic  mood  like  The  Red  Cross  Knight  (Washington,  National  Gallery).  John  Trumbull 
(born  1756)  had  the  idea  in  the  1780's  of  painting  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  began  a  series  of  brilliant,  small  narrative  pictures  filled  with  a  sense  of  adventure,  courage 
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and  national  pride.  But  this  first  movement  was  dissipated  by  the  war  and  the  discouraging 
years  of  readjustment  which  followed.  By  1800  the  only  painters  active  here  were  the  portrait 
painters.  West  was,  it  is  true,  just  reaching  the  height  of  his  career;  but  he  was  in  London  and  his 
work  was  known  on  this  side  only  through  rather  poor  engravings.  Copley  also  had  gone  to 
London,  where  he  found  himself  ill  at  ease  among  men  he  did  not  understand  instinctively  as  he 
had  understood  his  New  Englanders.  Trumbull,  discouraged  by  lack  of  patronage,  had  given  up 
painting  and  gone  abroad  to  earn  his  living  in  diplomacy  and  trade ;  when  he  finally  returned  to 
his  epic  of  the  revolution  in  181 6  his  talent  had  gone.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury portrait  painting  received  a  new  impulse.  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  came  back  to  the  United 
States  in  1793,  created  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties  a  new  portrait  form — the  American 
classical  portrait,  an  objective,  generalized,  monumental  image,  without  movement,  fleeting 
mood  or  the  setting  of  life — which  was  a  solid  and  original  achievement.  As  Allston  observed, 
Stuart  could  thoroughly  distinguish  the  accidental  from  the  permanent.  It  was  the  permanent 
and  timeless  aspect  of  an  individual  which  Stuart  and  his  contemporaries  and  followers  painted 
— men  like  Malbone,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Trumbull,  Saint-Memin,  du  Simetiere,  Jarvis, 
Frothingham,  Eichholtz,  Field,  and  many  others.  It  was  a  distinguished  and  decorative  portrait 
school,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  our  survey  of  the  romantic  movement. 

Painting  became  an  art  as  wide  as  our  national  life  with  the  first  generation  that  grew  up 
on  this  side  of  the  war  for  independence.  The  great  figure  of  this  generation  was  Washington 
Allston.  With  his  huge,  imposing  landscapes,  The  Deluge  ( 1804) ,  The  Rising  of  a  Thunder- 
storm at  Sea  (1804),  Diana  in  the  Chase  (1805),  came  the  first  true  landscapes  of  mood  in 
American  art.  His  dreaming,  solitary  portraits  introduced  a  new  kind  of  romantic  portraiture 
of  mood.  His  early  narrative  pictures  filled  with  tones  of  wonder,  awe,  grandeur  and  delight, 
and  his  later  small  paintings  of  romantic  reverie,  not  only  made  painting  the  expression  of 
the  artist's  imaginative  vision  of  life  but  are  one  of  the  earliest  examples  anywhere  of  a  fully 
developed  romantic  use  of  color  and  tone  and  an  important  step  forward  in  pictorial  style.  He 
also  experimented,  though  with  less  success,  with  humorous  satire  and  genre.  He  was  thus  the 
first  artist  who  made  painting  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  cover  its  whole  historic  range. 

From  this  beginning  American  painting  broadened  out  rapidly  until  Mrs.  Anna  Jameson 
could  write  after  her  visit  here  in  1837 :  "While  in  America  I  was  struck  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  imaginative  talent  of  the  people  had  thrown  itself  forth  into  painting ;  the  country  seemed 
to  swarm  with  painters."  By  the  1830's  painting  touched  upon  every  aspect  of  life — our  national 
history,  the  romance  of  the  past,  the  romantic  delight  in  the  strange  and  exotic,  as  well  as  the 
familiar  life  at  home  on  farm  and  frontier,  in  towns  and  cities,  the  Indians,  the  birds  and  animals 
of  this  continent,  the  sea  and  rivers  and  the  life  upon  them.  Its  moods  became  as  wide  as  its 
topics — moods  of  wonder,  delight,  mystery,  reverie  and  fear,  of  humor,  sentiment  and  quiet 
affection,  romantic  fantasy  and  romantic  realism. 

The  generation  of  artists  which  came  to  maturity  about  1 800  was  the  first  which  had  no 
memories  of  what  the  world  was  like  before  the  political  separation  of  North  America  from 
Europe.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  a  new  age  in  our  imaginative  life.  They  looked  about  them 
with  fresh  eyes  and  took  the  air  and  earth  and  water  of  this  vast,  half -wilderness  continent  as 
their  own.  As  Palladio  had  behind  him  the  skeptical  rationalism  of  the  Renaissance,  yet  lived 
at  a  time  when  men  found  rationalism  insufficient  and  were  turning  to  a  more  mystical  view  of 
life,  so  the  American  artists  of  this  generation  had  behind  them  the  solid,  practical  clear  think- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century  but  were  conscious  that  something  more  than  that  was  necessary 
to  a  whole  view  of  life.  They  were  saved,  perhaps  by  their  environment,  from  the  Byronism  of 
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European  romanticism,  from  the  wave  of  bitterness,  disillusion  and  revolt  against  life  which 
followed  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  They  felt  themselves 
the  artists  of  a  new  country  with  a  great  future.  The  new  hope  for  humanity  which  Lincoln  saw 
in  American  democracy  was  at  the  hour  of  dawn.  Beyond  the  Alleghanies  stretched  the  wild, 
unexplored  continent,  the  endless  forests,  the  immense  rivers,  the  prairies,  the  mountains  of  a 
new  world,  vast  and  unknown.  As  the  first  important  American  romantic  landscapes  were  being 
painted,  Merriweather  Lewis  and  Captain  William  Clark  led  an  expedition  to  explore  the  first 
overland  route  across  the  continent  (in  1804-06) .  This  wide  land  and  the  life  men  lived  upon 
it  became  the  basis,  this  immense  horizon  became  the  horizon  of  American  romantic  art.  It 
became  not  only  the  horizon  but  the  scene,  for  artists  sprang  up  and  painted  wherever  settlers 
went — in  New  England  and  the  South,  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  far  West.  A  later  generation  chose  the  unfortunate  term 
Hudson  River  School  to  describe  these  men,  unfortunate  because  this  was  not  a  local  school  but 
was  geographically  as  wide  as  the  nation  and  as  varied  in  subject  as  the  nation's  interests.  It  is 
time  to  abandon  a  misleading  local  name  for  our  first  really  national  school  of  painting.  Worth- 
ington  Whittredge  says  in  his  autobiography  (published  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Journal, 
1942,  p.  54)  that  the  name  "Hudson  River  School"  was  given  to  the  New  York  landscape 
painters  by  a  savage  critic  writing  for  the  "New  York  Tribune".  As  so  often  happens,  a  name 
meant  to  ridicule  became  a  label.  But  it  was  never  more  than  a  chance  label.  It  is  significant  that 
it  was  offered  by  a  critic  who  disliked  the  movement  and  therefore  judged  it  from  the  outside, 
without  sympathy  or  understanding. 

These  artists  felt  themselves  men  of  a  new  world  and  their  aim  in  it  was  self-mastery. 
"Embosomed  for  a  season  in  nature,  whose  floods  of  life  stream  around  and  through  us,  and 
invite  us  by  the  powers  they  supply,  to  action  proportioned  to  nature,  why  should  we  grope 
among  the  dry  bones  of  the  past,  or  put  the  living  generation  into  masquerade  out  of  its  faded 
wardrobe?  The  sun  shines  today  also.  There  is  more  wool  and  flax  in  the  fields.  There  are  new 
lands,  new  men,  new  thoughts.  Let  us  demand  our  own  works  and  laws  and  worship."  So  wrote 
Emerson  in  1836  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  first  book,  Nature. 

To  find  the  meaning  of  life  in  this  new  world  the  romantic  artists  were  convinced  that  the 
practical  good  sense  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  enough.  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise," 
said  Poor  Richard,  "make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise."  The  romantic  dissatisfaction  with 
this  program  of  material  progress*  and  common  sense  as  expressed  in  some  verses  of  Washing- 
ton Allston  called  The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons  (written  about  1809-10) ,  now  long  forgotten  but 
which  seemed  important  when  they  appeared. 

Long  has  it  been  my  fate  to  hear 
The  slave  of  Mammon,  with  a  sneer 

My  indolence  reprove. 
Ah,  little  knows  he  of  the  care, 
The  toil,  the  hardship,  that  I  bear, 
While  lolling  in  my  elbow-chair, 

And  seeming  scarce  to  move ! 


*  The  pull  of  the  immense  material  wealth  of  the  new  country  became  a  great  distraction  and  dissol- 
vent of  society:  but  although  some  artists  like  Fulton,  Morse  and  Rembrandt  Peale  were  drawn  out  of  their 
orbit  by  the  attraction  of  practical  affairs  and  the  great  need  for  able  men,  most  of  them  remained  true  to 
their  profession. 
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For,  mounted  on  the  Poet's  steed, 
I  there  my  ceaseless  journey  speed 

O'er  mountain,  wood  and  stream; 
And  oft  within  a  little  day 
'Mid  comets  fierce  'tis  mine  to  stray, 
And  wander  o'er  the  Milky-way 

To  catch  a  Poet's  dream. 

But,  would  the  Man  of  Lucre  know 
What  riches  from  my  labors  flow, 
A  DREAM  is  my  reply. . . . 

The  vision  of  the  Sylphs,  a  description  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  and  their  influence  on 
the  mind,  was  a  call  to  open  one's  being  to  the  voices  of  joy  and  love,  to  wonder  and  awe  at  the 
omnipresent  soul  of  creation,  to  intimate  communion  with  nature,  to  contemplation  and  fancy, 
"vision  high  and  holy,  And  spell  of  quickening  melancholy,"  reverie  on  death  and  eternity,  the 
"love  of  terror" — significant  phrase — in  which  fear  and  joy  combine,  to  the  memory  of  the  past. 
The  harvest  of  the  mind  could  not  be  gathered  by  hard  work  and  good  sense  alone,  for  reality  is 
larger  than  material  success,  larger  even  than  wisdom.  Beyond  the  scope  of  man's  finite  powers 
there  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  realm  of  mystery — yet  in  this  realm  lies  the  true  Reality.  The 
romantic  artist's  brooding  sense  of  mystery,  of  reverie,  his  reliance  upon  sentiment  and  intuition, 
was  not  immediately  given  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  powerful  expression  in  poetry 
and  prose  that  it  found  in  England  or  Germany — perhaps  fortunately  for  the  other  arts.  But 
the  artists  and  writers  of  the  first  generation  like  Washington  Allston,  William  Ellery  Charming, 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Washington  Irving,  succeeded  at  least  so  far  that  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  the  generation  of  the  thirties  grew  up,  was  formed  not  by  eighteenth- 
century  rationalism,  nor  by  academic  criticism  and  history,  nor  economics  and  material  wealth, 
but  by  sentiment,  intuition  and  idealism. 

The  romantics  were  dreamers  in  contrast  to  the  economic  determinists  of  today — yet  one 
cannot  use  the  word  dreamer  of  them  in  the  modern  sense.  It  is  important,  as  Wyndham  Lewis 
says,  to  distinguish  between  the  imaginative  vision  of  men  who  have  some  grasp  upon  reality 
and  the  romanticism  of  the  "romantics"  who  have  little  or  no  grasp  upon  what  is  actual.  Ameri- 
can romanticism  was  not  an  attempt  to  escape  from  actuality  into  the  past,  into  a  world  of 
medieval  or  oriental  enchantment,  as  it  was  so  often  in  Europe.  One  of  the  main  sources  of  its 
sentiment  was  William  Ellery  Channing  and  he,  though  a  mystic,  was  eminently  concerned 
with  actual  experience.  "The  great  sources  of  wisdom,"  he  said,  "are  experience  and  observa- 
tion; and  these  are  denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  what  passes  without  and 
within  us,  is  the  most  fruitful  study.  Books  are  chiefly  useful  as  they  help  us  to  interpret  what 
we  see  and  experience."  That  primary  concern  with  what  we  see  and  experience,  rather  than 
what  we  read  of  the  past  or  fancy  to  ourselves  as  desirable,  distinguishes  the  whole  romantic 
school.  Their  romanticism  was  formed  by  the  reflections  of  sentiment,  memory  and  intuition 
upon  careful  observation  of  life.  Emerson  expressed  their  attitude  in  "The  American  Scholar" 
( 1 83  7 ) .  No  man  in  America  pondered  more  deeply  on  the  great  books  of  the  past  than  Emerson, 
yet  he  brought  all  his  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  present. 

"Give  me  insight  into  today,  and  you  may  have  the  antique  and  future  worlds. 
What  would  we  really  know  the  meaning  of?  The  meal  in  the  firkin;  the  milk  in  the 
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pan ;  the  ballad  in  the  street ;  the  news  of  the  boat ;  the  glance  of  the  eye ;  the  form 
and  the  gait  of  the  body; — show  me  the  ultimate  reason  of  these  matters;  show  me 
the  sublime  presence  of  the  highest  spiritual  cause  lurking,  as  always  it  does  lurk,  in 
these  suburbs  and  extremities  of  nature ;  let  me  see  every  trifle  bristling  with  the  po- 
larity that  ranges  it  instantly  on  an  eternal  law;  and  the  shop,  the  plough,  and  the 
ledger  referred  to  the  like  cause  by  which  light  undulates  and  poets  sing; — and  the 
world  lies  no  longer  a  dull  miscellany  and  lumber-room,  but  has  form  and  order; 
there  is  no  trifle,  there  is  no  puzzle,  but  one  design  unites  and  animates  the  farthest 
pinnacle  and  the  lowest  trench." 

This  was  the  instinct  of  America.  The  romantic  painters  were  intensely  interested  in 
human  life  and  in  nature.  They  found  great  imaginative  values  in  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the  people  about  them.  The  portrait,  figure  painting,  genre,  narrative  composition,  were  all 
intensely  cultivated.  They  had  a  profound  faith  in  nature  which  seemed  to  them  the  source  of 
the  most  valuable  spiritual  and  imaginative  experiences.  Allston  even  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "creative  powers"  as  assuming  too  much  for  the  artist,  the  finite  human  creature.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  said,  to  create  is  a  power  only  of  the  divine :  the  artist  can  merely  construct  with 
the  materials  furnished  us  by  nature.  "But  how  vast  a  theatre  is  here  laid  open  to  the  construc- 
tive powers  of  the  finite  creature;  where  the  physical  eye  is  permitted  to  travel  for  millions  and 
millions  of  miles,  while  that  of  the  mind  may  swifter  than  light  follow  out  the  journey  from  star 
to  star,  till  it  falls  back  on  itself  with  the  humbling  conviction  that  the  measureless  journey  is 
then  but  begun !  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  immeasurable  mass  of  materials  which  a  world  like 
this  may  supply  to  the  Artist.  The  very  thought  of  its  vastness  darkens  into  wonder."  {Lectures 
on  Art,  p.  94) .  The  artist's  originality,  he  thought,  is  the  power  to  assimilate  the  experiences  of 
nature  into  our  own  particular  being  and  then  to  reproduce  them  simply  and  truly  as  they  are 
individualized  by  one's  own  feeling.  The  relation  to  nature  was  expressed  in  another  way  by 
Emerson,  who  wrote  in  his  Journal,  November  2,  1833,  "Nature  is  a  language,  and  every  new 
fact  that  we  learn  is  a  new  world ;  but  rightly  seen,  taken  all  together,  it  is  not  merely  a  language, 
but  the  language  put  together  into  a  most  significant  and  universal  book.  I  wish  to  learn  the 
language,  not  that  I  may  learn  a  new  set  of  nouns  and  verbs,  but  that  I  may  read  the  great  book 
which  is  written  in  that  tongue."  The  faithful  and  loving  study  of  nature  was  the  basis  of  the 
American  romantic  imagination. 

The  vision  of  the  past,  the  need  for  reverie  upon  the  great  and  wonderful  and  old,  which 
was  also  part  of  the  romantic  spirit,  was  strongest  in  the  first  generation.  The  interest  in  the  past 
found  its  subjects  either  in  the  revival  of  Christianity  (which  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  life  both  of  America  and  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century) , 
or  in  the  memories  of  the  War  for  Independence  and  of  colonial  days.  The  romance  of  the 
Middle  Ages  or  of  the  Orient  which  were  so  prominent  in  Continental  romantic  painting, 
played  little  or  no  part  in  American  painting.  Our  artists  wished  to  find  their  romance  in  native 
themes. 

Shall  Hudson's  billows  unregarded  roll? 
Has  Warren  fought,  Montgomery  died  in  vain? 
Shame !  that  while  every  mountain  stream  and  plain 
Hath  theme  for  truth's  proud  voice  or  fancy's  wand, 
No  native  bard  the  patriot  harp  hath  ta'en  . . . 
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wrote  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  in  To  a  Friend,  a  poem  written  before  1820  that  contains  the 
explanation  of  this  whole  difference  in  sentiment. 

The  first  generation  of  romantic  artists  felt  a  great  ambition  to  paint  monumental  mural 
compositions.  In  this  they  showed  an  instinctive  harmony  with  the  national  mood,  for  the  open- 
ing decades  of  the  century  saw  the  founding  of  a  new  national  school  of  architecture,  classical 
and  monumental  in  style,  and  supported  by  a  deep  popular  craving  to  express  the  new  nation's 
dream  of  greatness  in  visible  form.  The  chief  of  those  who  chose  subjects  from  the  story  of 
Christianity  was  Allston,  who  from  1 8 1 1  onward  painted  a  series  of  huge  canvases,  consciously 
emulating  the  monumental  scale  of  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  painters  but  choosing  subjects 
like  a  dead  man  revived  by  being  laid  in  a  tomb  on  the  bones  of  the  Prophet  Elisha,  or  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  Feast,  which,  lying  on  the  border  of  the  known  and  the 
unknown,  appealed  to  his  romantic  sense  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious. 

The  successful  close  of  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  brought  a  wave  of  renewed  confidence  and  national 
pride  which  lead  many  painters  to  dream  of  painting  great  national  subjects.  The  city  of  New 
York  in  18 14  commissioned  a  series  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  military  and  naval  heroes  of 
the  war,  to  hang  in  the  city  hall.  John  Wesley  Jarvis  contributed  most  of  the  series,  but  Sully, 
Waldo  and  Vanderlyn  also  took  part.  In  1 8 1 7  Congress  voted  the  unheard-of  sum  of  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars  to  old  Col.  Trumbull  to  paint  four  mural  paintings  for  the  walls  of  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  which  had  to  be  rebuilt  and  redecorated  after  having  been  burned 
by  British  naval  raiders  in  one  of  the  humiliating  defeats  of  the  war.  In  the  year  1 8 1 6  West  sent 
over  his  enormous  picture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  which  he  had  donated  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia;  and  some  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  bought  Allston's  large  Dead 
Man  Revived  by  Touching  the  Bones  of  Elisha  for  the  ten-year  old  Academy  of  that  city.  Sully 
undertook  in  1 8 1 8  for  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  a  great  historical  canvas  of  Washington 
at  the  Crossing  of  the  Delaware.  Shortly  after  Allston  returned  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  ten  gentlemen  of  that  city  raised  ten  thousand  dollars  to  buy  his  unfinished  mural  of 
Belshazzar's  Feast. 

.  But  the  first  enthusiasm  was  followed  by  disappointment.  Allston  never  finished  his  Bel- 
shazzar.  Trumbull's  decorations  for  the  Capitol  were  artistic  failures.  When  Sully  finished  his 
mural,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  place  to  hang  it  and  the  painting  was  left  on  his  hands. 
This  was  one  typical  reason  for  failure  of  the  movement.  The  monumental  buildings  which 
should  require  monumental  decorations  had  yet  to  be  erected.  When  Benjamin  West  sent  his 
picture  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  special  building  had  to  be  erected  to  house  it.  The 
managers  of  the  hospital,  however,  paid  the  costs  of  construction  by  charging  admission  to  see 
the  picture.  This  encouraged  other  painters  (who  are  by  nature  a  hopeful  sort)  to  paint  great 
pictures  specially  for  exhibition  and  to  take  them  around  the  country,  showing  them  in  hired 
halls  and  charging  admission.  Sully  thus  exhibited  a  huge  copy  of  Granet's  Capuchin  Chapel,  a 
view  of  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Piazza  Barberini  at  Rome  during  service,  which  he  made 
from  the  original  in  Boston.  Dunlap  in  his  lively  and  amusing  autobiography  has  left  us  a  vivid 
account  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  met  with  in  exhibiting  his  huge  pictures  of  Christ  Rejected, 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Calvary  and  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.  Vanderlyn,  Col.  Sargent  and 
others  also  exhibited  large  canvases  about  the  country.  The  most  successful  was  Rembrandt 
Peale,  who  painted  a  lurid,  melodramatic  Court  of  Death  from  Bishop  Porteus'  poem  on 
"Death"  and  by  exhibiting  it  around  in  the  principal  cities  during  little  more  than  a  year  took 
in  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars.  Such  an  example  shows,  however,  how 
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far  the  mural  movement  had  drifted  from  its  original  purpose  under  force  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. It  is  open  to  doubt  whether,  in  any  case,  the  mural  scale  was  the  proper  one  for  ro- 
mantic painting.  At  all  events,  the  movement  died  out  except  for  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol, 
which  went  slowly  on.  In  1836  Congress  commissioned  John  Vanderlyn,  Robert  Weir,  Henry 
Inman  and  John  G.  Chapman  to  complete  the  four  vacant  panels  of  the  Rotunda.  Chapman's 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas  installed  in  1842,  was  the  first  completed  and  the  best  artistically. 
Inman  died  without  having  begun  his  panel  and  the  space  was  filled  with  a  flamboyant  nothing 
by  W.  H.  Powell.  Rembrandt  Peale's  "porthole"  portrait  of  Washington  was  bought  for  the 
Vice-President's  room  in  1832.  Leutze  painted  a  fresco  in  one  of  the  stairways  in  1862  and 
Bierstadt  painted  two  huge  landscapes  of  eastern  and  western  scenery  in  1875.  But  sucn  com- 
missions were  very  exceptional.  The  second  generation  of  the  1830's  as  a  rule  painted  portraits, 
landscapes  and  small  genre  or  historical  pictures  of  a  scale  to  hang  in  the  rooms  of  private 
houses ;  and  in  this  format  their  work  secured  a  widespread  response  that  the  more  ambitious 
pictures  had  failed  to  receive. 

When  another  generation  of  landscape  and  genre  painters  began  to  appear  by  the  1 85o's 
this  impulse  had  already  begun  to  show  signs  of  weakness.  The  invention  of  the  camera  affected 
the  quality  first  of  miniatures  and  then  of  portraits  in  oil,  introducing  a  dry,  meager  style  in 
painful  contrast  to  the  vigorous  and  decorative  portraits  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  In 
landscape  and  genre  the  weakness  was  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  influence  of  the  machine  as 
of  sentimental  attitudes  and  a  breakdown  in  the  color  sense  marked  especially  by  a  loss  of 
control  in  the  relation  of  warm  and  cool  tones.  Disagreeable  hot  reds  and  yellows  appear  in  their 
pictures,  producing  a  muddy  look  which  is  often  combined  with  fussiness  of  detail.  The  most 
talented  of  the  third  romantic  generation  revolted  again  toward  largeness  and  simplicity.  This 
was  what  H.  T.  Tuckerman  meant  when  he  spoke  in  his  history  of  American  painting  ( 1867) 
of  the  "freedom  and  boldness"  of  Inness,  "whereby  he  often  grasps  the  truth  with  refreshing 
power."  Bierstadt  and  Church  tried,  not  always  wholly  successfully,  to  combine  grandiose  scale 
with  fine  detail  in  their  large  landscapes.  But  Eakins,  Homer  and  Eastman  Johnson  achieved 
largeness  of  scale  by  an  austere  simplicity  of  drawing  and  color,  and  strength  and  resonance  of 
tone,  so  that  American  romantic  painting  closed  upon  a  note  of  large  and  even  heroic  simplicity 
of  style  and  feeling,  if  not  of  monumental  subject  matter. 

The  American  romantic  painters  had  to  face  a  technical  problem  unknown  to  other 
schools.  They  had  to  create  their  style  out  of  nothing,  as  they  went  along,  with  neither  a 
professional  tradition,  nor  school,  nor  examples  of  art  to  serve  as  a  guide  or  as  a  point  of 
departure.  The  age  of  the  oldest  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  obscures  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  first  settled  in  the  romantic 
period.  This  country  began  the  nineteenth  century  with  five  million  inhabitants,  three  and  a 
half  million  white,  of  whom  all  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  lived  between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  Atlantic  tidewater.  In  the  interior  there  were  settlements  in  Kentucky  and  a 
few  old  French  fur  trading  posts — Detroit,  Vincennes,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans — and  in  the  far 
southwest  a  few  missions  of  Spanish  friars.  Even  on  the  Atlantic  coast  there  were  in  1800  no  art 
schools,  no  collections  of  art,  no  professional  artist  societies,  no  exhibitions.  The  romantic  period 
saw  the  settlement  of  the  interior  and  the  far  west,  as  well  as  the  first  attempts  to  organize  an 
artistic  life,  to  start  art  schools,  academies,  exhibitions,  museums,  societies  and  journals  of  art. 
All  but  a  handful  of  the  leading  schools  and  galleries  of  today  were  founded  after  the  Civil  War, 
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when  greater  wealth  and  larger  concentrations  of  population  in  the  1870's  made  strong  organi- 
zations possible. 

The  romantic  artists  were  pioneers  of  a  new  way  of  life  in  a  new  land.  They  did  not  work 
in  the  professional  studio  atmosphere  of  Paris,  London,  Munich  or  Rome,  or  for  a  society 
educated  by  long  traditions  of  art.  They  were  solitary  and  usually  lonely  men  in  a  sober,  hard- 
working society  spread  thinly  over  a  great  territory.  Instead  of  an  active  professional  tradition 
behind  them,  they  had  only  their  own  feelings  and  intuitions  to  guide  them.  The  effect  of  this 
is  felt  first  in  the  unevenness  and  second  in  the  conservatism  of  their  style.  All  romantic  artists 
were  uneven  in  quality  but  Americans  were  especially  so.  The  best  of  them  produce  work,  occa- 
sionally, so  far  below  their  standard  that  one  feels  the  absence  of  a  standard  of  criticism  and  the 
uncertainty  of  men  forced  to  experiment  in  the  dark.  The  second  effect  was  that  the  tradition 
of  painting  seemed  to  them  rare  and  precious  knowledge.  In  Europe  romantic  artists  might 
revolt  in  search  of  novelties  of  style  because  they  were  satiated  by  a  tradition  grown  too  familiar 
and  stale.  For  most  American  artists  the  problem  was  to  discover  what  painting  was.  Some 
young  painters  learned  their  craft  as  apprentices  to  older  men,  some  went  abroad  to  study,  but 
most  were  practically  self-taught  with  such  information  as  they  could  draw  from  seeing  other 
men's  work.  Many  were  born  on  frontier  farms  where  they  grew  up  as  remote  from  the  world 
of  art  as  Francis  Alexander,  for  example,  who  at  twenty  supposed  the  signs  he  had  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Providence  to  be  the  highest  form  of  painting.  His  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  some 
fresh-caught  trout  led  him  to  attempt  a  painting  of  them  in  water  color.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  went  from  his  Connecticut  farm  to  New  York  and  had  a  few  week's  instruction  in 
drawing  under  Alexander  Robertson;  but  his  money  gave  out  before  he  had  received  any 
training  in  oils.  Returning  to  his  father's  farm,  he  shut  himself  in  a  room  and  tried  to  paint  an 
imaginary  head  in  imitation  of  those  he  had  seen  in  the  city.  Next,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  family,  he  painted  a  likeness  of  a  relative,  then  a  second.  He  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
success.  His  fame,  as  he  said,  had  now  spread  half  a  mile  in  one  direction.  From  such  rude 
beginnings,  or  something  very  like  them,  came  most  of  our  romantic  painters.  Men  like  this  had 
no  desire  for  revolt  or  for  novelties — they  wanted  only  to  assimilate  the  technical  knowledge 
which  was  to  them  so  precious  and  so  hardly  discovered. 

Allston  was  the  most  interesting  stylist  of  the  first  generation.  He  introduced  new  and 
highly  individual  conceptions  of  landscape  and  portrait.  He  was  one  of  the  first  romantic 
painters  to  develop  a  rich  and  harmonious  style  of  light  and  color — which  was,  stylistically,  the 
key  to  the  success  of  romantic  art.  Above  all  he  stands  as  the  first  great  example  of  the  largeness 
both  of  conception  and  form  which  characterize  American  romantic  painting  at  its  best.  Simple 
but  deep  in  feeling,  his  work  was  large  in  drawing,  fresh  and  luminous  in  color  and  rich  in  range 
of  tone.  "Good  paintings  do  not  only  speak,"  says  Friedlander,  "they  also  sing."  And  with 
Allston  began  the  deep  resonant  tone,  the  largeness  and  even  grandeur  of  scale,  and  the  note  of 
brooding  reverie  that  run  through  the  remainder  of  the  romantic  movement. 

But  by  and  large  the  coloristic  discoveries  of  Allston  were  not  assimilated.  The  romantic 
portrait  form  generally  followed  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  a  development  of  the 
simply  lighted,  clearly  defined  figures  of  the  classical  portraiture  of  Stuart.  The  conception  was 
altered  to  that  of  a  portraiture  of  a  mood — the  momentary  expression  of  eyes  and  mouth  was 
emphasized  and  either  a  vigorous  or  graceful  or  relaxed  movement  of  the  figures  was  introduced 
to  express  the  characteristic  tone  of  a  personality.  These  changes  are  already  evident  in  Sully's 
Captain  and  Mrs.  David  of  18 13.  This  pair  of  pictures  illustrates  also  the  fact  that  portraits 
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were  at  that  time  decorations  as  well  as  likenesses.  In  the  simple,  severe  style  of  living  rooms  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  such  portraits  formed  important  decorative  elements. 

Landscape,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  from  the  simple  compositional  scheme  of  the 
topographic  print  makers  rather  than  from  Allston's  tonal  harmonies.  The  romantic  landscape 
was  characterized  by  the  wideness  of  its  horizon :  panoramas  such  as  Durand's  White  Mountain 
Scenery,  Franconia  Notch  and  Kensett's  Chocorua,  New  Hampshire,  are  characteristic  and 
the  change  from  a  vast  horizon  to  intimate,  near  views  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  end  of  the 
romantic  style  in  the  1870's.  A  large,  spacious,  airy  quality  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
pleasing  characteristics  of  American  romantic  pictures. 

The  monumental  figure  style  introduced  by  Allston  was  inspired  by  the  Venetian  Renais- 
sance (he  painted  his  Dead  Man  Revived  in  emulation  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo's  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus)  and  combined  the  expressive  plastic  movement  of  figures  with  a  rich  compositional 
harmony  of  tone  and  color.  But  in  the  second  generation  two  other  forms  became  dominant. 
One  was  based  on  the  romantic  theatre :  as  in  Durand's  Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  the  figures 
group  themselves  as  if  posing  toward  an  audience  beyond  the  footlights.  The  other,  led  by 
Mount  and  Eastman  Johnson,  was  inspired  by  Dutch  genre  paintings.  In  Mount's  Banjo  Player 
or  The  Long  Story,  or  Eastman  Johnson's  Nantucket  School  of  Philosophy  the  grouping  is  that 
of  life  and  the  movement  of  the  figures  is  a  revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  the  figure  that  moves, 
rather  than  an  attitude  assumed  to  please  an  audience.  But  it  remained  for  Winslow  Homer  and 
Thomas  Eakins  to  add  to  this  vivid  expression  of  life  a  dramatic  use  of  light  and  shadow  and  a 
severe  grandeur  of  composition  such  as  Homer's  Defiance  has  on  a  small  scale  and  Elizabeth  at 
the  Piano  and  The  Gross  Clinic  by  Eakins  on  a  canvas  with  figures  the  size  of  life. 

At  the  same  time,  in  both  landscape  and  figure,  a  new  interest  in  light  made  itself  felt. 
Painters  like  Page  and  Inness,  Homer  and  Wyant,  Eakins  and  Eastman  Johnson  developed  a 
richly  pictorial  use  of  light  parallel  to,  but  independent  of,  the  developing  luminosity  of  Euro- 
pean painting. 

Since  men  have  at  all  times  looked  both  outward  at  the  world  without  them  and  inward 
at  the  world  within,  there  are  found  in  all  periods  of  art  both  realism  and  idealism,  exploration 
of  nature  and  exploration  of  self.  In  American  romanticism  there  was  relatively  much  less 
dwelling  on  the  past  and  more  upon  the  present  than  in  European  romanticism.  Artists  brought 
to  the  observation  of  their  world  a  simple  directness  of  approach  which  is  combined  with  the 
idealism  of  their  sentiment — a  deep  affection  for  and  acceptance  of  their  subject  arising  from 
a  feeling  of  oneness  with  their  world.  Their  preference  was  to  paint  the  things  and  people  about 
them ;  their  method  to  relate  their  observations  to  sentiment  on  the  one  hand  and  to  actuality 
on  the  other,  so  that  the  artist's  poetic  feeling  and  the  observer's  simple  experience  of  having 
lived  may  meet  in  one  transparent  image.  In  the  great  division  between  those  whose  wish  is  to 
understand  the  great  and  wonderful  world  about  them,  and  those  who  wish  to  impose  them- 
selves and  their  personality  upon  the  world,  the  American  romantics  take  their  stand  with  the 
former.  This  attitude  of  acceptance  of  life  combined  with  the  quiet  color  palette  and  the  use 
of  deep  space  and  a  technique  of  atmospheric  tone,  give  their  pictures  a  prevailing  simplicity 
and  quiet.  They  are  pictures  painted  to  satisfy  the  artist,  not  to  impress  or  startle  the  observer. 
As  paintings  they  retire  into  the  depths  of  the  imagined  space  within  the  frame.  They  allow  one 
to  enter  into  their  quiet  world,  if  one  wishes,  but  they  do  not  insist.  The  solitary,  contemplative 
nature  of  the  artist's  vision  is  evident :  his  work  offers  us  a  quiet  corner  of  the  world  to  observe, 
to  enter  into  and  to  explore  in  our  imagination. 
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II. 

There  are  no  "periods"  except  in  books.  There  are  only  people  who  as  individuals  or  in 
groups  go  on  their  way  through  life.  The  romantic  period  of  painting  is  the  sum  of  the  lives  of 
men  who  were  not  conscious  of  living  in  a  "period"  for  they  were  bound  together  only  by  in- 
tangible bonds  of  thought  and  outlook.  Each  man,  each  picture,  was  an  individual  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  life  in  the  romantic  period  changed  from  year  to  year,  and  from  city  to 
city,  as  it  does  today. 

Nowhere  did  eighteenth-century  ways  of  thought  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  activity  of 
Stuart  and  the  other  classical  portrait  painters  overlapped  the  lives  of  the  first  romantics  and 
the  first  eclectic  painters  overlapped  the  lives  of  the  last.  But  one  can  well  divide  the  romantic 
painters  into  three  generations — the  first  beginning  work  about  1800,  the  second  about  1825, 
the  third  about  1850 — and  it  is  useful  to  place  the  individual  artists  in  terms  of  their  generation 
and  of  the  city  where  they  worked. 

As  the  century  opened  Boston  had  the  good  fortune  to  draw  from  South  Carolina,  Wash- 
ington Allston,  the  leading  figure  of  the  first  generation,  its  most  distinguished  colorist  and  the 
most  interesting  mind.  He  was  born  in  the  South  but  was  educated  in  New  England  and  his 
adult  life  is  associated  with  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Like  most  of  the  painters  who  appear 
between  the  two  wars  with  England,  he  studied  abroad  and  lived  some  time  in  Rome,  Paris  and 
London.  But  the  large  and  sober  quality  of  his  art,  with  its  brooding  resonant  tone  and  its  grave 
lyric  sentiment  have  nothing  to  do  with  contemporary  European  art.  Contemporary  with  him 
in  Boston  was  Col.  Henry  Sargent,  whose  two  Interiors  were  influenced  by  Allston's  genre 
painting.  (Boston  was  of  course  also  Stuart's  home  after  1 805. )  Boston  had  an  annual  art  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Athenaeum  Gallery  from  1827  on  and  there  was  an  active  artistic  life  in  the  second 
generation,  even  though  not  on  quite  the  same  level.  The  portrait  painters  Chester  Harding, 
Francis  Alexander,  and  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  the  marine  painter  Robert  Salmon,  and  the  droll 
humorist  David  Claypoole  Johnston,  the  down-east  portrait  and  genre  painter  Hardy,  the  land- 
scape painter  George  Loring  Brown,  are  all  associated  with  Boston  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
Salmon  was  an  English  sailor  who  came  to  Boston  in  1828.  He  lived  in  a  rude  shack  on  a  wharf 
in  South  Boston  and  was  reputed  to  be  an  eccentric.  But  his  pictures  are  fine  in  color,  clear, 
airy  and  spacious,  and  show  a  vigorous  as  well  as  refined  talent.  David  Claypoole  Johnston, 
after  his  native  Philadelphia  refused  to  accept  his  first  satirical  engravings,  spent  some  years  on 
the  stage,  then  settled  in  Boston  and  returned  to  satire  in  black-and-white.  He  published  a 
humorous  annual  called  "Scraps",  made  caricatures  in  engravings  and  lithography,  and  painted 
genre  scenes.  His  subjects  were  the  theatre  and  artistic  life  and  New  England  militia  musters, 
an  institution  of  the  Revolutionary  period  that  had  now  grown  old-fashioned  and  degenerated 
into  holiday  brawls  that  gave  the  New  England  humorists,  both  graphic  and  literary,  good 
material  for  rustic  humor.  Chester  Harding,  a  genial  giant  frontiersman,  was  an  able  though 
seldom  inspired  portrait  painter.  Alexander,  equally  self-taught,  was  uneven  but  occasionally 
an  artist  of  real  distinction.  In  later  life  he  lived  abroad  in  Florence  and  gave  up  painting. 
G.  P.  A.  Healy,  a  clever  and  immensely  productive  portrait  painter,  also  went  abroad  in  1 83 1 
and  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  painting  portraits  in  Paris  and  Rome.  Hardy  soon  returned 
to  his  native  Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  painted  his  delightful  Family  Reunion  Picnic,  a  kind  of 
festivity  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  described  in  "The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs".  Brown,  too,  went 
abroad  to  live,  so  that  after  Allston's  death  in  1843  this  promising  beginning  came  to  a  halt. 
William  Page  came  to  Boston  in  the  forties  and  painted  some  remarkable  portraits  of  Boston 
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and  Cambridge  people.  In  the  third  generation  Boston  made  a  great  contribution  in  Winslow 
Homer,  who  grew  up  there  in  the  decades  before  the  Civil  War.  He  carried  with  him  the 
romantic  love  of  nature  and  the  somber  brooding  resonance  of  romantic  painting  throughout 
life.  One  does  not  associate  Homer  with  romanticism,  perhaps,  yet  the  directness  of  spirit  and 
the  quiet  lyric  force  of  the  early  works  reproduced  here,  show  to  what  an  extent  he  partook  of 
the  romantic  spirit — and  in  the  same  measure  he  stood  apart  from  the  eclectic  art  prevailing 
during  the  later  decades  of  his  life. 

In  New  York  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  painting  was  dominated  by  an  excellent  group 
of  classical  portrait  and  miniature  painters — Jarvis,  Wood,  Vanderlyn,  Trumbull,  Field,  Trott, 
and  others.  But  as  the  second  decade  began,  one  man  of  the  older  generation,  William  Dunlap, 
who  had  abandoned  painting  for  some  twenty  years  to  become  the  first  important  native  Ameri- 
can dramatist,  returned  to  painting.  His  subsequent  work  was  never  in  a  great  style  but  the 
ever-eager  spirit  of  this  lively  veteran  linked  him  with  the  oncoming  generation  rather  than 
with  the  past.  About  the  same  time  Samuel  Waldo  came  back  from  studying  in  London, 
arriving  in  New  York  in  January,  1809,  with  one  guinea  in  his  pocket,  debts  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  wife  to  provide  for.  He  overcame  these  difficulties  and  with  his  pupil  and  partner, 
William  Jewett,  had  a  successful  painter's  workshop  which  turned  out  solid,  dignified  and 
shrewdly-observed  portraits  by  the  hundreds.  They  seemed  to  have  worked  together  more  in 
the  spirit  of  a  medieval  artist's  workshop  than  of  a  nineteenth-century  studio.  The  joint  products 
were  never  quite  of  the  first  line  but  the  portraits  which  Waldo  did  unaided,  such  as  are 
reproduced  here,  show  that  he  was  a  sensitive  and  distinguished  painter. 

The  great  impulse  in  New  York  came  with  the  rise  of  a  group  of  young  romantic  realists 
in  the  1820's.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Allston's  pupil,  was  their  leader  and  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  society  formed  by  them  to  conduct  exhibits  and  an  art  school,  which  they  called  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  This  Academy  has  been  a  conservative  group  since  the  1870's  but 
in  the  twenties  it  stood  for  the  revolt  of  the  young  romantics  against  old  Col.  Trumbull,  who 
dominated  the  older  American  Academy.  Morse  was  at  his  best  in  portraits  and  in  his  genre 
interiors  like  Congress  Hall.  New  York  was  fortunate  in  its  portrait  painters.  Inman  until  his 
death  in  1846,  and  then  Charles  Loring  Elliott,  set  a  high  standard  of  direct,  intelligent  obser- 
vation of  character  and  a  clear  and  plastic  style.  It  is  significant  of  their  interest  in  character 
that  one  remembers  their  seasoned,  mature  men  like  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  or  Capt.  Warren 
Delano,  or  their  old  people  like  Mrs.  Thomas  Goulding,  better  than  their  pretty  young  people. 
The  gifted,  erratic  William  Page  worked  mostly  in  New  York,  but  he  spent  three  years  in 
Boston  and  ten  years  in  Italy,  where  he  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the  colony  of  romantic 
artists  that  included  the  Brownings,  Lowell  and  Charlotte  Cushman.  Thomas  Hicks  was  an 
interesting  though  now  little  remembered  portrait  painter  of  the  third  generation.  Among  the 
many  New  York  portrait  painters  of  the  second  line  Cephas  Thompson,  Ingham,  Daniel 
Huntington  and  H.  P.  Gray  are  also  represented  here. 

Landscape  and  genre  painters  formed,  however,  the  largest  groups  in  New  York,  where 
their  numbers  and  activity  gave  rise  to  the  term  Hudson  River  School.  The  romantic  landscape 
painters  Durand  and  Cole,  Kensett  and  Church,  Whittredge,  Wyant  and  Inness  are  a  group  of 
varied  talents  of  which  any  city  might  be  proud.  Cole's  "literary"  and  moralizing  sentiment 
gave  his  art  an  obvious  quality  which  made  him  outstanding  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  time ;  but 
as  a  painter  he  stands  up  least  well.  The  transparent  romantic  realism  of  Asher  B.  Durand  is 
filled  with  a  fine  objective  sentiment.  Both  Durand  and  Kensett  began  as  steel  engravers  and 
show  the  influence  in  their  work.  Kensett  was  happily  compared  by  James  Jackson  Jarves 
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with  Bryant  as  "a  true  artist,  a  little  sad  and  monotonous,  but  sweet,  simple  and  sensitive." 
Whittredge  grew  up  on  an  Ohio  frontier  farm  and  painted  his  first  landscapes  in  Cincinnati 
almost  without  instruction.  After  ten  years  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  become  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  moving  painters  both  of  the  wilderness  and  the  inhabited  landscape 
of  the  eastern  states.  Both  Wyant  and  Inness  were  in  their  early  years  pure  romantic  artists, 
painting  the  wide  horizons  and  half-tamed  earth  with  a  sensitive  romantic  realism ;  the  change 
to  an  American  subjective  impressionism,  more  lyrical  and  delicate  than  that  of  France  but 
equally  intimate  in  scale,  came  in  the  seventies.  Homer  Martin  also  belongs  chiefly  to  impres- 
sionism but  some  of  his  early  pictures  of  the  American  wilderness  show  a  romantic  love  of  space 
and  wildness.  There  were  many  other  landscape  painters  of  the  third  generation  in  New  York, 
too  numerous  to  mention  but  including  Cropsey,  Casilear,  William  Hart,  James  M.  Hart,  Jarvis 
McEntee,  David  Johnson,  Albert  Bellows,  Samuel  Colman,  Regis  Gignoux,  Richard  W.  Hub- 
bard, William  Miller,  W.  J.  Stillman,  and  M.  J.  Heade. 

New  York  had  its  own  marine  painter  in  James  Pringle  and  was  also  the  chief  seat  of  the 
topographic  landscapists,  who  wandered  over  the  country  making  views  of  American  towns  and 
picturesque  spots  to  be  reproduced  usually  in  colored  aquatint  engravings.  Although  they 
pretty  well  covered  the  continent,  New  York  was  a  great  center.  W.  J.  Bennett,  Alexander 
Jackson  Davis,  John  W.  Hill,  and  J.  C.  Ward  are  represented  here  by  examples  both  of  their 
preliminary  studies  and  their  finished  engravings.  The  publication  of  the  two  volumes  of 
Picturesque  America,  or  The  Land  We  Live  In,  edited  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  1 872  was 
the  ave  atque  vale  of  the  school,  carried  out  by  artists  of  the  third  generation. 

William  Sidney  Mount  was  the  leader  of  the  first  phase  of  romantic  genre  painting  in 
New  York.  The  genial  humor  and  quiet  sentiment  of  his  pictures  of  rural  life  on  Long  Island 
remind  one  of  Washington  Irving's  tales.  There  was  a  small  army  of  genre  painters  at  work  in 
the  middle  of  the  century — Quidor,  Browere,  the  deaf-mute  Carlin,  Ranney,  Rossiter  and 
many  others,  of  uneven  quality  but  at  their  best  observing  their  fellow  men  with  a  shrewd 
interest  and  affection  that  produced  a  modest  and  sympathetic  school  of  genre.  The  pompous 
figure  painting  of  Leutze,  Huntington  and  Henry  Peters  Gray  is  on  the  other  hand  only  interest- 
ing today  as  a  reflection  of  the  time  and  as  giving  a  measure  of  the  achievement  of  Eastman 
Johnson  and  Winslow  Homer.  Homer  worked  in  New  York  City  from  1859  to  1881.  In  his 
lifetime  Homer's  recognition  was  built  on  the  large,  heroic  and  broadly  painted  marines  of  his 
later  period.  But  the  vividness  of  his  interest  in  life  and  character,  the  clarity  and  intelligence  of 
his  imagination,  the  depth  and  dignified  reticence  of  his  feeling  are  also  shown  with  great 
distinction  in  the  small  works  of  his  first  period  which  the  later  nineteenth  century  rather  over- 
looked. The  relation  of  their  fresh  and  transparent  romantic  realism  to  the  art  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  monumentality  of  his  style,  are  clearly  shown  by  the  examples 
given  here.  Eastman  Johnson  at  his  best  falls  little  short  of  Homer.  New  York  was  thus,  after  a 
slow  beginning,  the  chief  center  of  romantic  painting  in  the  second  and  third  generations. 

The  story  of  Philadelphia  is  similar  to  that  of  Boston,  a  strong  beginning,  followed  by  a 
lag  and  an  important  contribution  at  the  close.  In  the  1 790's  it  was  the  capitol  of  the  country 
and  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Charles  Willson  Peale,  both  at  work  there  and  both  at  the  height  of 
their  powers,  made  it  the  capitol  of  the  arts  also.  The  oldest  existing  American  academy,  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  was  founded  there  in  1806.  But  Stuart  left  for  Boston 
in  1804  and  Charles  Willson  Peale's  children,  Raphaelle,  Rembrandt  and  the  others  (all  named 
after  famous  artists)  were  not  on  the  same  level  as  their  father.  Raphaelle  and  his  uncle  James 
Peale  founded  a  Philadelphia  school  of  still  life  painters  and  Rembrandt  Peale  became  famous 
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for  his  "port-hole"  portrait  of  Washington.  The  leading  portrait  painters  of  Philadelphia  were, 
however,  Sully  and  Neagle — Sully,  the  painter  of  the  most  charming  American  romantic 
portraits  of  women,  and  his  son-in-law,  Neagle,  who  painted  women  rather  awkwardly  but  who 
showed  a  fine  understanding  of  character  in  portraits  of  men.  Thomas  Birch  was  a  fine  marine 
painter  and  a  sensitive,  modest  landscapist,  whose  good  qualities  have  not  brought  him  the 
remembrance  he  deserves.  The  self-taught  landscape  painter  Thomas  Doughty  is  more  famous. 
His  deep  love  of  nature  is  often  moving  and  his  instinctive  artistry  fine.  Unfortunately  his 
technique  always  remained  amateurish  and  ill  health  in  later  life  kept  his  promise  from  fulfill- 
ment. The  rare  architectural  paintings  of  Thomas  Strickland,  one  of  the  great  American 
architects  of  the  nineteenth  century,  show  the  distinction  of  his  exceptional  talent.  John  Louis 
Krimmel  was  born  in  Wurtemberg  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1810.  His  genre  scenes  are 
amusing  and  important  for  their  early  date,  though  somewhat  dry  in  technique.  Joshua  Shaw 
painted  landscape  and  genre  and  tried  his  hand  at  gunsmithing.  Only  a  few  of  the  second  and 
third  generation  can  be  represented  here.  Lawrie  worked  there  for  a  time  before  the  Civil  War. 
John  F.  Francis  represents  the  Philadelphia  school  of  still  life  which  developed  from  Raphaelle 
and  James  Peale,  and  which  culminated  eventually  in  William  Harnett  (1848- 1892).  But  as 
Boston  produced  Winslow  Homer  at  the  close  of  the  period,  Philadelphia  produced  Thomas 
Eakins,  the  last  born  of  the  great  figures  to  come  out  of  our  romantic  culture  and  the  one  for 
whom  the  change  of  taste  in  the  seventies  was  most  tragic.  Eakins'  relation  to  the  tradition  of 
the  earlier  nineteenth  century  has  not  been  fully  observed.  He  is  usually  considered  a  unique, 
isolated  figure  and  labeled  a  "realist,"  although  this  describes  only  his  method,  not  the  imagina- 
tive tone  of  his  work.  But  objectivity  and  devotion  to  nature  were  characteristics  of  American 
romantic  painting  and  as  one  studies  the  movement  as  a  whole,  the  strength  of  Eakins'  relation 
to  it  becomes  evident.  He  gave  to  its  objectivity  a  searching,  scientific  accuracy  and  to  its  austere 
breadth  and  dark,  warm  palette  a  powerful  monumentality  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other 
American  painter  of  his  time.  The  solitary  and  meditative  tone  of  his  imagination,  his  devotion 
to  the  artistic  significance  of  American  life  and  character,  his  delight  in  a  vigorous  outdoor 
existence,  his  interest  in  his  own  family  and  friends  and  in  the  sober,  thoughtful  middle  class 
Philadelphia  world  nearest  to  him  as  his  subject,  are  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  realism — "the 
meal  in  the  firkin,  the  milk  in  the  pan."  As  one  compares  the  brooding  reverie  of  his  Elizabeth 
at  the  Piano  with  a  portrait  by  Allston,  or  the  sober  affection  of  his  landscapes  and  genre  scenes 
with  the  work  of  the  preceding  romantic  painters,  it  becomes  evident  that  Eakins  was  not  an 
isolated  artist  but  a  late  expression  of  a  deep  rooted  traditional  attitude.  Perhaps  part  of  his 
tragedy  is  that  although  he  changed  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  he  did  not  change  as  decidedly 
as  Homer  or  Inness  but  went  on  in  ever  deepening  unpopularity  and  conflict  with  the  taste  of 
international  eclecticism.  As  late  as  1900  he  was  painting  pictures  that  would  have  been  un- 
derstood and  honored,  one  feels,  in  the  1 840's  but  which  were  incomprehensible  to  the  taste  of 
sweetened  and  diluted  impressionism  which  ruled  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  Baltimore  and  Washington  architecture  was  more  important  than  painting  in  the 
romantic  period.  Baltimore  produced,  however,  the  brilliant,  short-lived  genre  painter,  Wood- 
ville,  and  F.  B.  Mayer.  Many  painters  spent  some  time  there,  like  the  charming  minor  land- 
scapist, Nicolino  V.  Calyo,  born  in  Italy,  who  worked  there  in  1834  and  1835.  Rembrandt  Peale 
founded  a  "Peale  Museum"  in  Baltimore  in  1813  and  with  Sully  and  Jacob  Eichholtz  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  helped  supply  the  need  for  portraits. 

Portrait  painting  was  the  chief  interest  in  the  middle  states  and  the  south.  The  gathering  of 
national  personalities  in  Washington  attracted  aspiring  portrait  painters  from  all  over  the 
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country.  James  Hubard,  whose  vigorous  cabinet  portrait  of  John  C.  Calhoun  is  reproduced 
here,  worked  throughout  the  region  from  Maryland  to  Richmond.  Charles  B.  King,  a  New 
Englander  by  birth  and  a  pupil  of  West,  was  a  fixture  in  Washington  for  almost  forty  seasons, 
painting  competent  though  uninspired  portraits.  His  Still  Life,  the  Vanity  of  an  Artist's  Dreams, 
is  more  interesting  and  shows  that  even  his  placid,  steady  and  hard-working  temperament 
(which  Dunlap  praised  so  highly;  with  a  touch  of  envy,  no  doubt)  felt  sometimes  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  portrait  painter's  vogue.  John  Gadsby  Chapman,  his  pupil,  was  one  of  the  most 
gifted  figure  painters  and  illustrators  of  the  second  generation  but  after  1 848  he  lived  in  Italy. 

There  was  much  fine  architecture  throughout  the  south  but  a  more  conservative  taste 
seems  to  have  offered  little  encouragement  except  to  portrait  painting.  Many  of  the  northern 
painters  made  periodic  visits  to  the  southern  cities  to  supply  the  demand  for  family  portraits. 
Edward  Troye  in  similar  manner  travelled  about  the  south  from  plantation  to  plantation  paint- 
ing his  portraits  of  fine  horses.  Audubon  really  found  himself  while  roaming  among  the 
beautiful  woods  of  West  Feliciana  parish,  Louisiana.  Virginia  later  contributed  the  portrait 
painter  Elder,  and  the  romantic  landscape  painter  Conrad  Wise  Chapman,  son  of  John  Gadsby 
Chapman.  Charleston  was  the  birthplace  of  Mignot,  a  follower  of  Church. 

It  became  a  fashionable  opinion  in  the  expatriate  period  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  Americans  were  not  interested  in  art.  Sometimes  it  was  even  said  that  they  had  no 
natural  talent  for  it.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  story  of  the  romantic  period.  As  the  native 
population  spread  westward  along  the  great  inland  rivers  and  across  the  plains  and  mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  traces  of  an  organized  profession  of  art  were  left  far  behind.  Yet  men 
and  women  with  natural  artistic  gifts  continued  to  appear,  born  in  cabins  on  lonely  frontier 
clearings  or  in  tiny  river  settlements,  just  as  others  were  born  with  an  inclination  to  scholarship, 
medicine  or  law.  Sometimes  these  frontier  boys  grew  to  manhood,  like  Chester  Harding,  before 
they  discovered  the  existence  of  their  medium.  Others,  like  Bingham  or  Whittredge,  found  their 
own  direction  by  an  instinct  as  sure  as  that  which  guided  the  wild  creatures  that  lived  about 
their  frontier  homes.  Anyone  who  knows  the  old  river  settlements  and  state  capitols  of  the 
middle  continent,  knows  that  a  mass  of  old  portraits  and  landscapes  still  exists  to  show  that 
every  where  men  were  trying  to  paint.  Many  were  overwhelmed  by  the  struggle  to  live  and 
paint  in  such  new  surroundings.  But  artists  sprang  up  wherever  the  spreading  stream  of  settle- 
ment went  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  work  was  honored  and  valued. 

In  Missouri  there  was  such  a  pioneer  painter,  George  Caleb  Bingham,  whose  sense  of  life 
and  of  nature  and  instinctive  grandeur  of  style  made  him  one  of  the  major  figures  of  our 
romantic  art.  The  landscapes  which  Whittredge  painted  in  Cincinnati  before  going  to  study 
abroad,  show  already  a  fine  eye  and  taste.  Pittsburgh  had  the  frontier  humorist  Blythe.  St.  Louis 
had  Henry  Lewis  and  Charles  Wimar.  The  influence  of  the  German  immigration  there,  no 
doubt,  sent  both  of  these  to  study  in  Diisseldorf,  where  Lewis  ended  his  days.  Detroit  had  the 
Indian  painter  Stanley.  And  everywhere  there  were  portrait  painters. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  active  literary  and  theatrical  life  sprang  up  almost  with  the  first 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  less  well  known  that  there  were  painters  there  also.  Yet 
pictures  by  Chadwick,  Nahl  and  William  Hahn  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  days  of  the  forty- 
niners  (even  if  somewhat  tinged  with  Diisseldorf  in  the  case  of  the  latter  two),  and  Thomas 
Hill,  the  landscape  painter,  was  established  in  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1 86 1 .  Thomas  Moran 
and  William  Keith  I  have  omitted  from  this  survey  as  belonging  essentially  to  a  later  period. 
The  great  interpreter  of  the  Rockies  was  Bierstadt.  One  instinctively  brackets  him  with  his 
contemporary,  Church,  who  roamed  even  more  widely  in  the  American  tropics  and  South 
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America  and  to  the  Arctic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Their  love  of  the  grandeur  and  mystery  of 
this  vast  continent  and  the  overwhelming  sensation  that  they  were  seeing  these  spectacles  of 
nature  as  it  were  for  the  first  time,  gave  to  these  painters  to  a  mood  of  exaltation.  No  landscape 
painters  had  before  attempted  themes  of  such  majestic  scale.  The  romantic  devotion  to  nature 
had  begun  with  the  grandiose  moods  of  Allston's  first  pictures,  then  changed  to  the  modest 
serenity  of  the  middle  generation.  With  Church  and  Bierstadt  it  returned  again  to  a  grand  and 
consciously  heroic  mood. 

The  painters  of  the  Indian  form  a  different  category.  They  came  usually  from  the  eastern 
cities,  drawn  to  the  frontier  by  a  love  of  the  wild  and  picturesque  and  by  a  sense  of  adventure. 
( In  Indiana  there  was  a  painter  named  William  Winter  who  migrated  from  England  to  paint 
Indians. )  Catlin  was  the  best  known  of  the  native-born  Indian  painters  but  technically  his  work 
is  disappointing.  There  were  also  Seth  Eastman,  an  army  officer  who  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
frontier  army  posts,  William  John  Wilgus  who  painted  portraits  of  the  Iroquois  near  Buffalo, 
Charles  Wimar  in  St.  Louis,  and  Stanley  in  Detroit.  Stanley's  once  large  gallery  of  Indians  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire ;  only  a  few  pictures  are  left,  chiefly  in  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor. 

Audubon,  the  painter  of  animals,  birds  and  plants  of  the  American  wilderness,  was  also  a 
rover.  He  lived  near  Philadelphia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Louisiana,  in  New  York,  and  travelled  the 
east,  west,  north  and  south.  Sympathy  for  the  instinctive  life  of  animals  and  birds  was  a  strong 
element  in  romantic  feeling.  Audubon's  love  of  drama  made  him  emphasize  the  vitality  and 
splendor  of  his  subjects,  making  his  works  far  more  popular  than  those  of  his  predecessors, 
Alexander  Wilson  and  Titian  Peale. 

The  difference  between  the  national  spirit  in  the  romantic  age  and  the  nationalism  of 
today  is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  matter  of  the  artist's  place  of  residence.  So  strong 
is  the  nationalistic  consciousness  today  that  a  painter's  nationality  is  determined  by  where  he 
lives.  An  American  painting  abroad  is  suspected  of  not  being  really  American.  German  or 
French  painters  now  exiled  to  the  United  States  are  called  American  painters  overnight,  just 
as  all  the  Spanish,  Italian,  Roumanian,  German  and  Russian  artists  living  in  Paris  before  the 
war  were  all  labelled  French.  This  is  a  quite  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  when  no  one  supposed  Hawthorne  English  because  he  lived  for  several  years  in 
Liverpool,  or  thought  Shelley  and  the  Brownings  Italian  because  they  lived  in  Italy. 

In  the  romantic  period  this  country  received  recruits  from  abroad.  After  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1 8 1 2  a  number  of  young  English  artists  migrated  to  this  country.  The  fact  of  their 
coming  shows  they  were  prepared  for  a  change;  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  they  were 
merged  into  the  general  stream  and  absorbed  the  simplicity,  largeness  and  transparent  direct- 
ness of  American  romantic  realism.  On  the  other  hand  the  Diisseldorf  manner  seemed  to  stick 
unchanged  to  those  who  came  with  it,  lending  a  somewhat  alien  tinge  to  their  work. 

In  the  romantic  age  American  painters  had  to  go  abroad  to  see  the  great  pictures  of  their 
predecessors,  in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Paris  or  London.  There  were  as  yet  no 
great  American  collections  of  art.  A  few  good  old  pictures  and  plaster  casts  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  American  Academy  in  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in  Phila- 
delphia were  the  only  public  collections.  Thus  almost  all  artists  went  abroad  at  some  time. 
Rossiter's  Studio  Party  of  American  Artists  in  Paris,  1841  shows  a  group  of  romantic  artists 
whose  exact  identities  are  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  atmosphere  is  very  engaging.  Occa- 
sionally an  artist  found  such  agreeable  working  conditions  abroad  that  he  stayed,  like  West  in 
London  or  Vedder  in  Rome,  though  the  permanent  residents  abroad  were  mostly  sculptors. 
Healy  worked  for  many  years  in  Paris  and  Rome — but  the  exclusive  popularity  of  Paris  belongs 
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to  a  later  era.  Rome  was  the  city  where  the  romantic  artists  lingered  longest,  with  Florence 
second.  Allston,  George  Loring  Brown,  John  Gadsby  Chapman,  William  Page,  Kensett,  Cephas 
Thompson,  Whittredge,  Bierstadt  and  Rossiter  are  a  few  of  the  painters  associated  at  one 
time  or  another  with  the  Roman  colony.  It  is  to  misread  the  spirit  of  that  time  entirely,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  these  artists  expatriates  in  the  sense  that  Whistler  and  Henry  James  were. 
Rather  they  were  Americans  studying  their  art  and  enlarging  their  experience  of  life,  lingering 
for  a  while  in  a  genial  society  of  fellow  artists  and  warmed  by  the  companionship  of  great 
collections  of  art  to  look  forward  to  making  their  own  land  some  day  as  rich  in  treasures  of  the 
imagination. 

III. 

In  the  years  from  1800  onward  the  new  American  nation  discovered  itself  as  a  people.  It 
found  a  reflection  in  the  imaginative  life  of  the  arts  of  the  political  entity  created  in  the  years 
from  1 776  to  1 789.  Painting  shares  with  architecture  and  literature  the  honor  of  giving  form  to 
this  first  period  of  our  culture.  The  romantic  movement  thus  appeared  in  the  first  and  most 
hopeful  moment  of  our  national  life  and  it  faded  away  as  that  first  phase  ended,  as  the  old 
simple  world  of  farmers,  merchants  and  handcraftsmen  disappeared  under  the  impact  of  the 
gigantic  forces  of  consolidation — the  railroad,  telegraph,  steam  power,  machine  manufacturing, 
finance  capitalism,  the  mass  life  of  cities — which  produced  the  modern  world.  But  these 
parallels  from  economic  history  are  of  doubtful  value  to  an  understanding  of  art.  Romantic  art 
was  a  national  art  not  because  it  arose  from  an  agricultural  society,  nor  in  spite  of  that  fact. 
Without  being  too  fanciful,  one  may  take  as  symbols  of  the  artist's  spirit  the  little  solitary  figures 
who  walk  in  our  romantic  landscapes  along  the  roads  by  the  rushing  rivers,  or  stand  looking  out 
over  the  panoramas  of  earth.  They  say  to  the  eye  and  mind,  It  is  good  to  be  here,  looking  at 
this  wide  and  beautiful  world.  The  strength  of  this  period  is  that  the  artist  was  at  one  with  the 
world.  It  is  this  which  made  it  a  national  art,  the  sensitive  but  unselfconscious  flowering  of  the 
tastes,  interests  and  affections  of  a  people  with  whom  its  artists  were  in  instinctive  harmony. 

This  is  what  painting  had  been  in  the  past.  It  had  appeared  in  the  middle  ages  as  the 
intuitive  voice  of  a  civilization.  Even  in  the  less  compact  world  of  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
centuries  painting  still  dealt,  in  its  own  way,  with  the  common  experience  of  life — the  whole 
circle  of  outer  sights  and  impressions  and  inner  beliefs,  ideas,  memories  and  tastes — as  all 
thoughtful  men,  artists  or  laymen,  knew  it.  The  artist  contributed  his  special  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  expression  but  his  outlook  was  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of  the  world  about  him. 
This  was  still  true  of  American  romantic  artists.  They  had  a  proper  pride  and  grumbled 
bitterly  if  they  thought  their  work  was  not  fully  appreciated.  But  their  interests  and  their 
sympathies  were  those  of  their  society.  Their  task  was  to  translate  emotions  lying  formless  in 
life  about  them  into  the  enduring  formal  harmonies  of  their  art.  This  is  the  social  function  of 
the  artist,  to  give  form  to  the  life  and  character  and  emotions  of  a  people,  so  that  men  may  see 
themselves  objectified  in  these  subtle  images  and  come  to  a  harmony  with  themselves. 

And  this  may  be  of  all  the  characteristics  of  American  romantic  painting  the  most  dis- 
tinctive. Romanticism  is,  unfortunately,  understood  usually  in  terms  of  literature.  The  only 
romantic  schools  of  painting  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and  described 
are  the  French  and  German — so  that  the  prevailing  notion  of  romanticism  in  painting  (so  far 
as  there  is  any  notion  at  all)  is  that  of  the  French  and  German  schools.  American  painting 
differed  from  these  quite  obviously  in  subject  matter.  It  lacks  the  medieval  costume  romance, 
the  oriental  pageantry,  or  the  Gothic  fairy  tales  of  French  and  German  romanticism :  it  lacks 
the  studio  nudes  of  Paris,  the  pseudo- Renaissance  or  pseudo-medieval  style  of  the  Nazarenes. 
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But  beyond  this  it  differed  more  profoundly.  For  the  instinctive  harmony  between  the  artist  and 
his  world  had  been  broken  in  Europe  by  the  revolt  against  contemporary  life  led  first  by  the 
neo-classic  and  then  the  romantic  artists.  Continental  romanticism  was  primarily  a  literary 
movement.  Painters  were  dominated  by  the  literary  romanticism.  It  was  also  a  movement  of 
revolt.  Romantic  art  had  the  character  of  an  intentional  break  with  what  existed  about  it,  for 
part  of  the  program  was  to  sweep  away  the  style  of  the  contemporary  world  and  substitute 
another  in  the  image  of  something  in  the  past.  The  painter's  work  was  in  consequence  both 
literary  and  dogmatic,  selfconscious  and  overly  intellectual  in  its  inspirations.  There  were  great 
artists  who  were  at  one  with  life  but  in  spite  of  their  achievements  a  new  type  of  artist  began 
to  appear — the  studio  artist,  absorbed  in  himself,  living  his  own  existence  within  his  own  little 
circle,  and  at  war  with  society  in  general. 

In  this  country  the  harmony  between  the  artist  and  his  world  remained  unbroken  until 
after  the  end  of  the  romantic  period.  American  romantic  painting  was  a  purely  intuitive  art,  an 
art  without  dogma.  Our  romantic  literature  grew  slowly  along  with  it  and  shared  with  it  the 
character  of  exploring  the  fresh  experiences  of  life.  Artists  were  just  enough  aware  of  what  was 
being  done  elsewhere  to  be  stimulated  but  not  dominated.  The  romantic  movement  was  thus 
free  not  only  from  the  literary  subjects  of  medieval  and  oriental  pageantry,  but  from  some 
familiar  attitudes  of  literary  romanticism — the  revolt  against  the  contemporary,  the  artificial 
reconstruction  of  a  past  world,  the  worship  of  one's  genius,  egoism,  melancholy,  passionate 
Bohemianism.  What  was  left  of  romanticism  when  these  familiar  phenomena  were  removed? 
Earth,  air,  water,  self-mastery  and  the  belief  that  the  voices  of  sentiment  and  intuition  speak  the 
final  words  on  these  great  themes.  Wonder,  awe  and  delight  at  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  life. 
A  sense  of  deep  kinship  with  man  and  with  the  earth.  A  pride  in  their  country  and  an  eloquent 
hope  for  its  future.  Humor  and  satire.  A  love  of  reverie,  solitude  and  quiet  reflection.  A  belief 
that  the  fundamental  reality  was  spirit. 

This  book  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  what  American  artists,  facing  the  difficulties  of  pioneers, 
made  of  these  ideals.  Their  successes  speak  for  themselves  but  even  their  failures  may  have  a 
meaning.  Of  the  three  generations  who  made  up  the  romantic  movement — the  first,  that  is  the 
generation  of  Allston,  discovered  the  new  inspiration.  It  is  a  fragmentary  but  deeply  interesting 
generation,  full  of  strong  lights  and  shadows,  touched  with  brilliant  success  and  tragic  failure. 
The  second  generation,  of  1830,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  New  England  literary  move- 
ment. It  was  a  more  tranquil,  more  successful,  and  perhaps  one  can  say  less  aspiring  generation. 
The  third  generation,  appearing  about  1850,  was  again  a  tragic  one.  Most  of  its  members  lived 
on  into  the  succeeding  movement,  which  began  about  1875  and  which  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
old  artistic  ideals.  Many  of  the  lesser  men  simply  wilted  and  lost  their  artistic  significance. 
Others  maintained  themselves  by  a  struggle  against  an  era  in  which  they  were  not  at  home. 
Some,  like  Inness,  Wyant  and  Martin,  entered  a  new  phase  of  their  development  and  left  their 
old  artistic  ideals  behind. 

A  convenient  symbol  of  the  end  of  the  romantic  era  is  the  Philadelphia  centennial  exhibi- 
tion of  1876.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  independent  national  life.  It  illustrated 
the  wonders  of  the  machine.  And  it  did  much  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  country  outward  toward 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  away  from  the  old  sources  of  national  culture.  The  succeeding  period  had 
great  artists,  but  its  culture  was  international  and  eclectic  in  inspiration,  rather  than  natural, 
unself-conscious  and  intuitive. 

After  the  centennial  romantic  art  became  unfashionable  and  rapidly  disappeared.  Many 
factors  contributed  to  the  change.  The  era  of  easy  travel  had  come.  The  railroad  and  steamship 
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had  opened  wide  the  world  and  Americans,  equipped  with  the  new  wealth  produced  by  indus- 
trialism and  finance,  began  to  travel  everywhere.  They  went  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  to 
Africa  to  make  the  journey  down  the  Nile,  to  India  and  China  and  Japan.  Travel  became  a 
passion.  Interest  turned  outward  toward  exploring  foreign  rather  than  native  things,  toward 
absorbing  the  novelty  of  unfamiliar  arts  and  distant  scenes  rather  than  cultivating  one's  garden 
at  home. 

If  the  tastes  of  the  artists'  public  were  altered  by  the  thousand  new  impressions  of  travel, 
so  were  those  of  the  artists.  The  rise  of  the  photograph,  the  intoxication  of  exploring  the 
ancient  and  majestic  cultures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  old  orient  and  farther  Asia,  presented  the 
imagination  with  such  a  mass  of  new  impressions,  so  many  new  examples  to  study,  so  many  new 
directions  to  explore,  that  the  earlier  simple  outlook  was  swept  away.  Faced  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  choices  the  artist  became  self-conscious  and  eclectic.  The  era  of  easy  travel  brought 
also  the  habit  of  going  abroad  to  study.  The  romantic  artists  had  gone  abroad  usually  as  mature 
men  seeking  to  enlarge  their  experience  in  life :  in  the  new  era  they  went  abroad  as  young  and 
plastic  students.  The  romantic  artists  had  studied  the  old  masters,  who  were  the  ultimate  source 
of  inspiration  for  their  European  contemporaries  also.  The  young  students  of  the  new  era  went 
abroad  to  learn  how  to  paint  from  some  teacher  or  art  school  in  fashion  at  the  moment  and 
returned  home  filled  with  a  crusading  belief  that  the  aim  of  art  was  to  paint  like  Millet,  or 
Courbet  or  Piloty  or  Monet.  The  era  of  painters  imitating  their  European  contemporaries 
began. 

A  new  artistic  movement  appeared,  at  its  best  a  fresh  outlook,  at  its  worst  a  mere  pastiche 
of  foreign  styles  or  subjects.  Often  the  pastiche  was  good  enough  but  it  was  rootless,  a  display  of 
skill  and  taste  rather  than  expressive  art.  The  same  process  was  going  on  in  all  western  countries. 
In  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  the  old  national  culture  was  replaced  by  a  cosmo- 
politan culture.  With  the  passing  of  the  romantic  spirit  there  vanished  from  American  life  the 
intuitive  sympathy  between  the  painters  and  their  fellows  which  had  animated  the  preceding 
generations. 

We  apply  the  word  creative  so  easily  today  to  every  effort,  however  vague  or  purposeless, 
that  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  we  do  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  do  a  really  great  and 
lasting  work.  Art  is  governed  by  an  inexorable  law.  An  effort,  a  self-discipline  and  a  skill  beyond 
ordinary  powers  are  necessary  to  make  a  work  which  time  will  accept  as  its  own.  The  same  law 
demands  with  stern  prodigality  that  a  multitude  of  efforts  must  be  poured  forth  to  provide  a 
few  lasting  things.  American  romantic  artists  were  pioneers,  working  in  a  new  land  without 
predecessors  or  guides.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done  and  exhibited  was 
mediocre  or  even  outrageously  bad.  But  time  has  done  its  slow  sifting  and  out  of  this  great  as- 
piration to  give  imaginative  form  to  the  life  of  this  country  has  come  something  that  endures. 
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ALEXANDER,  FRANCIS 

Born  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  1 800 ;  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  1 88 1 .  First  painted  in  water 
color  while  on  his  father's  farm,  afterwards  studied  in  New  York  City  under  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson. Worked  in  Providence  and  Boston,  where  he  became  well  known  as  a  portrait  painter. 
He  first  went  to  Florence  in  1831  and  later  went  to  live  there,  where  he  gave  up  painting 
because,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  he  could  buy  for  a  few  soldi  in  the  antique  shops  of 
Florence  better  pictures  than  he  could  paint,  so  why  bother. 


80.  NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS. 

Poet,  essayist,  editor,  man  of  society,  Willis 
was  a  writer  of  great  vivacity  and  ease.  His 
style  was  marred,  however,  by  his  elegant 
extravagances,  as  was  his  life. 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Morristown  Library. 

81.  MRS.  JARED  SPARKS. 

The  beautiful  young  wife  of  the  first  historian 
of  the  War  for  Independence  and  president  of 
Harvard,  painted  before  her  marriage,  prob- 
ably about  1830. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity (Courtesy  Harvard  University). 

82.  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  1835. 

Webster  became  the  chief  orator  of  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  new  Union  by  his 


address  on  the  second  centennial  of  the  Pil- 
grims' landing,  1820,  the  Bunker  Hill  address, 
1825,  and  his  reply  to  Hayne  on  Nullification, 
1830.  This  portrait  emphasizes  the  character 
of  hero-statesman  which  all  New  England 
saw  in  him. 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

83.    CHARLES  DICKENS,  1842. 

This  portrait  is  a  souvenir  of  the  first  visit  of 
Dickens  to  America,  when  he  was  received  by 
America  at  large  and  Boston  in  particular 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ever  accorded  a 
visiting  writer.  His  visit  in  the  forties  was  a 
national  sensation  like  the  visit  of  Lafayette 
in  the  twenties. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


JALLSTON,  WASHINGTON 

Born  on  the  Waccamaw  River,  All  Saints  Parish,  district  of  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  1779; 
died  at  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  1843.  Painter  of  religious  and  imaginative  subjects, 
landscape,  portraits,  genre.  Self-taught.  Influenced  by  Venetian  and  by  baroque  painting. 
Worked  in  London  1801-03  and  1811-18,  Paris  1804,  Rome  1805-08,  the  remaining  time  in 
Boston  and  Cambridgeport.  He  was  also  a  poet,  novelist  and  philosopher  of  art.  His  life  con- 
nects American  romantic  painting  with  the  romantic  literary  movement.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Southey  in  England ;  in  America  he  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  William  Ellery  Channing  and  of  the  poet  Dana,  and  a  friend  of  Wash- 
ington Irving.  One  of  the  first  important  colorists  in  the  development  of  romantic  style.  He  gave 
American  painting  a  monumental  simplicity  of  style  and  introduced  a  brooding  sense  of  mystery 
and  wonder,  a  love  of  reverie  and  solitude. 


12.  THE  RISING  OF  A  THUNDERSTORM 

AT  SEA,  1804. 
Allston  was  distinguished  by  his  mastery  of 
tone,  which  gives  his  landscapes  a  sonorous 
harmony  quite  different  from  the  simple 
descriptive  quality  of  the  topographic  land- 
scapes which  had  been  the  only  form  of 
landscape  practised  in  America  before  his 
time.  His  landscapes  of  1804  and  1805  are 
the  first  important  landscapes  of  mood  painted 
by  an  American  artist. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

13.  THE  DELUGE,  1804. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


14.    DIANA  IN  THE  CHASE,  1805. 

Painted  at  Rome  as  a  reverie  upon  the  scenery 
of  Switzerland.  This  picture  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  friendship  between  Allston  and 
Coleridge.  The  latter  saw  it  in  Allston's  stu- 
dio in  Rome  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  its 
grand  and  magical  tone. 
Boston,  Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge. 


15.   SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  1806. 
Painted  at  Rome.    Left  unfinished  owing  to 
the  poet's  sudden  flight  from  Rome  to  escape 
from  the  danger  of  Napoleon's  power. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  H.  W.  L.  Dana. 
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1 6.    WILLIAM  ELLERT  CHANNING, 

c.  1808-11. 
Preacher,  mystic,  essayist,  leader  of  the  Uni- 
tarians, Channing  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  the  Transcen- 
dentalists.  This  haunting  portrait  of  the  frail, 
magnetic,  saintly  figure  illustrates  the  new 
conception  of  portraiture  of  mood  which 
Allston  created.  It  may  have  been  this  por- 
trait which,  hanging  near  a  portrait  by  Stu- 
art, moved  an  English  visitor  to  remark  to 
T.  G.  Appleton  that  Stuart  had  accomplished 
much  more  perfectly  than  Allston  what  he 
had  attempted,  but  that  Allston  had  at- 
tempted what  the  other  could  not  have  con- 
ceived. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


17.  THE  DEAD  MAN  RESTORED  TO  LIFE 
BY  TOUCHING  THE  BONES  OF  THE 
PROPHET  ELISHA,  1811-13. 

The  subject  is  from  the  Book  of  Kings,  II, 

xiii,  20-21. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 


18.  REBECCA  AT  THE  WELL,  1816. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  H.  W.  L.  Dana. 

19.  ELIJAH  IN  THE  DESERT,  1818. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

20.  MOONLIT  LANDSCAPE,  1819. 
Painted  at  Boston.  A  masterpiece  of  the  ar- 


tist's fully  developed  style  of  color,  light  and 
tone  and  haunting  mood. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

si.  BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST,  begun  181 7,  un- 
finished. 
Allston  began  the  picture  in  a  highly  dra- 
matic style  at  London  in  181 7  and  worked  on 
it  for  years  in  the  twenties  without  being  able 
to  satisfy  himself.  The  unfinished  picture  be- 
came the  tragedy  of  his  life.  In  1840  he  began 
to  paint  it  over  in  a  much  more  massive  and 
quiet  form.  Most  of  the  picture  as  it  now 
appears  belongs  to  the  artist's  final  concep- 
tion. Just  before  his  death  Allston  painted  out 
the  figure  of  Belshazzar  preparatory  to  giving 
it  the  final  form.  The  overpaint  was  removed 
after  his  death  and  only  the  right  hand  of  the 
present  figure  belongs  to  the  final  conception. 
The  prophet  Daniel  stands,  in  the  artist's  own 
words,  "like  an  animated  pillar  in  the  midst, 
breathing  forth  the  oracular  destruction  of 
the  Empire!" 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  H.  W.  L.  Dana 
(on  loan  to  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Cam- 
bridge) . 

22.   ITALIAN  LANDSCAPE,  c.  1830. 

This  reverie  upon  the  landscape  of  the 
Campagna  was  painted  from  memory  about 
twenty  years  after  the  artist  last  saw  Italy.  It 
antedates  by  a  decade  or  more  Corot's  sou- 
venirs upon  the  same  theme.  The  landscape 
about  Rome  was  one  of  the  central  themes 
of  romantic  painting.  Artists,  poets,  scholars 
were  drawn  by  the  grandiose  flavor  of  the 
past  which  lingered  in  the  Roman  atmos- 
phere. 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES 

Born  in  Haiti  1 785 ;  died  New  York  City  1 85 1 .  Son  of  Capt.  Jean  Audubon  and  a  Creole  woman 
named  Rabin,  he  was  legally  adopted  in  France  by  both  his  father  and  his  father's  legal  wife, 
Anne  Moynet  Audubon.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1804.  Revisited  France  1806  when  he 
probably  received  the  instruction  in  drawing  from  David  which  he  speaks  of  in  his  "Journal." 
He  lived  near  Philadelphia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Louisiana,  and  traveled  widely  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  making  notes  and  drawings  for  his  "Birds  of  North  America"  (1827-38) 
and  "Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North  America"  ( 1845-46) . 


27.  THE  BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  29. 

New  York,  New-York  Historical  Society. 
(Courtesy  of  the  New-York  Historical  So- 
ciety.) 

28.  THE  PURPLE  GRACKLE.  3°- 

New  York,  New-York  Historical  Society. 
(Courtesy  of  the  New-York  Historical  So- 
ciety.) 


AMERICAN  PORCUPINE,  1842. 

New   York,  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History. 

VIRGINIA  DEER. 

Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum. 
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BENNETT,  WILLIAM  JAMES 

Born  at  London  1787;  died  at  New  York  1844.  Trained  in  England,  Bennett  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1826  and  became  one  of  our  leading  topographic  landscapists.  His  series  of 
colored  aquatints  is  perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  views  of  American  cities  in  existence. 


6.   SOUTH  STREET  FROM  MAIDEN  LANE, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  c.  1828. 

This  view  of  the  New  York  waterfront  gives 
a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  forest  of  masts 


of  sailing  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  lined  the  quays  of  American  harbors 
in  the  days  of  clippers. 
New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 


4  BIERSTADT,  ALBERT 

Born  Solingen,  near  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  1830,  brought  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  two; 
died  New  York  City  1902.  Grew  up  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Studied  in  Diisseldorf  and 
spent  four  years  abroad,  1853-57.  On  his  return  he  went  west  1858  with  General  Lander's 
exploring  expedition  into  the  Rockies,  into  territory  then  inhabited  only  by  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  began  his  lifework  of  painting  the  grandeurs  of  western  scenery. 


200. 


201. 


THE  MARINA  GRANDE  IN  CAPRI,  1859. 
To  his  exact  detail  Bierstadt  added  a  sense  of 
light  and  space  which  give  his  work  esthetic 
vitality  and  distinction. 
Buffalo,  Albright  Art  Gallery.  {Courtesy  of 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York.) 

THE  ARCH  OF  OCTAVIUS,  ROME,  1858. 
Bierstadt  spent  a  winter  in  Rome  with  Whit- 
tredge,  of  which  this  and  the  preceding  pic- 
ture are  the  result. 


Boston,  Athenaeum. 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.) 


{Courtesy  Museum  of 


202. 


THUNDERSTORM    IN    THE    ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS,  1859. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


J  BINGHAM,  GEORGE  CALEB 


203.  STARR  KING  MOUNTAIN,  CALI- 

FORNIA. 

Cleveland,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

204.  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  1863. 

The  central  peak,  according  to  Tuckerman, 
is  Mount  Lander  (now  called  Fremont  Pass) 
and  the  lake  the  source  of  the  Rio  Colorado; 
in  the  foreground  a  camp  of  Shoshone  In- 
dians. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

205.  UNION  SHARPSHOOTERS  FIRING  ON 

CONFEDERATES,  1862. 

New  York,  Century  Association.  {Photograph 
courtesy  Frick  Art  Reference  Library.) 


Born  in  Augusta  County  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  1 8 1 1 ;  died  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1879. 
His  family  migrated  to  Missouri  in  18 19  and  the  boy  grew  up  on  the  frontier.  Inspired  first  by 
itinerant  painters,  he  taught  himself  to  paint  portraits.  In  1837  he  studied  a  few  months  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  1838  visited  New  York.  His  paintings  of  the  life  of  the  frontier  were  done 
in  the  i84o's  and  '50's.  From  1856-59  he  lived  abroad,  taking  a  studio  in  Diisseldorf  and 
working  on  American  subjects.  The  Civil  War  drew  him  into  politics;  from  that  time  on  he 
painted  little  and  the  quality  of  his  work  declined.  Portrait  and  genre  painter.  Bingham  was  a 
keen  and  imaginative  observer  of  the  life  about  him;  the  archaic  gravity  of  his  drawing,  his 
tawny,  glowing  color,  dusky  light  and  grandeur  of  space,  give  his  canvases  a  mysterious  and 
solemn  dignity. 


no.   FUR  TRADERS  DESCENDING  THE 
MISSOURI,  before  1845. 
St.  Louis  was  the  center  of  the  fur  trade;  and 
fur  traders  after  a  season  in  the  wilderness, 
floated  down  the  Missouri  or  other  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi  in  a  dug-out  canoe  with 
their  furs. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


in. 


JOLLY  FLATBOATMEN  {number  2), 

This  second  of  three  versions  of  the  scene, 

painted  at  Diisseldorf. 

"The  boatman  is  a  lucky  man, 
No  one  can  do  as  the  boatman  can, 
The  boatmen  dance  and  the  boatmen  sing, 
The  boatman  is  up  to  everything, 
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Hi-O,  away  we  go, 

Floating  down  the  river  on  the  O-hi-o!" 
Quoted  by  James  Truslow  Adams,  The  Epic 
of  America. 

St.  Louis,  Mercantile  Library.  (Photograph 
courtesy  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis.) 


112.    WATCHING  THE  CARGO,  1849. 

The  Missouri  river  was  proverbially  treacher- 
ous and  dangerous;  and  men  keeping  watch 
over  a  cargo  removed  from  a  grounded  steam 
boat  were  a  common  sight  on  its  banks. 
Columbia,  Missouri,  State  Historical  Society 
of  Missouri. 


113.    SHOOTING  FOR  THE  BEEF,  1850. 

The  frontiersmen  took  great  pride  in  their 
marksmanship   with  their  long  "Kentucky" 
rifles,  and  shooting  contests  were  a  common 
frontier  sport  and  amusement. 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum. 


114.  DANIEL  BOONE  ESCORTING  A  BAND 

OF  PIONEERS  INTO  THE  WESTERN 

COUNTRY,  c.  1 85 1. 
Col.  Richard  Henderson  of  the  Transylvania 
Company,  which  opened  Kentucky  to  settle- 
ment, sent  Daniel  Boone  (1 735-1820)  to  es- 
cort the  first  group  of  settlers  in  1775  along 
the  Wilderness  Trail  to  Kentucky.  The  scene 
as  they  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap  on 
their  way  to  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground" 
of  Kentucky  was  chosen  as  a  heroic  episode 
in  the  epic  of  America. 

St.  Louis,  Washington  University.  (Photo- 
graph courtesy  Museum  of  Modern  Art.) 

115.  THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  1855. 
St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Bank. 

116.  RAFTSMEN  PLATING  CARDS,  1847. 
St.  Louis,  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis. 

117.  FISHING  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  1 85 1 . 

Kansas  City,  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  (Courtesy  of  the  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  and  Atkins  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.) 


BIRCH,  THOMAS 

Born  London,  England,  1 779 ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1 794  with  his  father,  William  Birch, 
a  miniature  painter;  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1851.  Began  as  a  portrait  painter  but 
after  1808  turned  to  marines  and  landscapes.  The  war  of  181 2  gave  him  the  impulse  to  paint 
naval  battles.  His  fine  sense  of  the  plastic  beauty  of  ships,  his  freshness  of  light  and  atmosphere 
and  mastery  of  the  movement  of  water  give  his  pictures  a  lasting  pictorial  as  well  as  historical 
interest.  He  also  designed  several  coins  for  the  United  States  Mint. 


23- 


24. 


THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FROM 

THE  TREATY  ELM,  about  1800. 
Two  line  engravings  of  this  picture,  one  by 
the  artist's  friend  Samuel  Seymour,  were 
issued  in  a  series  of  28  views  of  Philadelphia 
by  William  and  Thomas  Birch. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SLOOPS  OF  WAR  "WASF'  AND 

"FROLIC". 
The  "Wasp"  under  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  18 
guns,  captured  the  "Frolic",  18  guns,  on  Oct. 


13,   181 2.  The  action  was  fought  in  a  very 
heavy  sea.  Both  ships  were  captured  the  same 
day  by  a  British  74,  the  "Poictiers." 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Lieut. 
Frederic  R.  Pratt,  U.S.C.G.R. 

25.    THE    FRIGATES    "UNITED    STATES" 
AND  THE  "MACEDONIAN". 
The  "United  States"  commanded  by  Decatur 
captured    the    "Macedonian,"   49   guns,    on 
October  25,  181 2. 

Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Lieut. 
Frederic  R.  Pratt,  U.S.C.G.R. 


BLYTHE,  DAVID  GILMOUR 

Born  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  18 15;  died  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1865.  Apprenticed  to  a  wood 
carver.  An  eccentric,  self-taught  artist,  Blythe  painted  the  rought  humors  of  life  with  frontier 
gusto  and  exaggeration. 

140.   PITTSBURGH  HORSE  MARKET.  141.   ART  VERSUS  LAW. 

Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Lucien  R.  Pat-  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum, 

ten.  (Photo  courtesy  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh.) 
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BROWERE,  ALBERTIS  D.  O. 

Born  Tarrytown,  New  York,  1814;  died  Catskill,  New  York,  1887.  Son  of  the  sculptor  John  H. 
I.  Browere.  Studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Painted  genre  scenes  in  New  York  and 
California. 

1 33.  MRS.  McCORMICK'S  GENERAL  STORE, 

1844.  Historical  Association  Museum.  {Photograph 

Cooperstown,  New    York,  New   York  State  courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 

BROWN,  GEORGE  LORING 

Born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  18 14;  died  there  1889.  Brown  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood  en- 
graver but  began  very  early  to  paint  landscape.  He  worked  abroad  in  Antwerp  and  Paris,  and 
lived  many  years  in  Italy,  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  met  him  and  described  him  in  his 
"Journal"  and  in  the  "Marble  Faun." 

137.    VIEW  AT  AMALFI,  1857. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

CAFFERTY,  JAMES  H. 

t 

Born  at  Albany,  New  York,  18 19 ;  died  New  York  City,  1869.  Began  as  a  portrait  painter  but  in 

later  life  painted  also  sporting  pictures  and  still  life.  Exhibited  in  New  York  City  from  1843 

until  his  death. 

157.    WALL  STREET,  HALF  PAST  TWO  figures  are  portraits  of  prominent  financiers 

O'CLOCK,  OCTOBER  THIRTEENTH,  —Commodore  Vanderbilt  (the  short  figure 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-  with  sideburns  at  the  extreme  right),  Jacob 

SEVEN.  1858.  Little  (a  well-known  financier  and  speculator, 

A  pictorial  record  of  the  great  panic  of  1857,  the  startled  man  in  the  center),  and  others. 

when  Wall  Street  had  only  recently  become  The  architecture  was  painted  by  Charles  G. 

the  financial  headquarters  of  the  nation.  The  Rosenberg,  of  whom  little  seems  to  be  known. 

New  York,  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

CALYO,  NICOLINO  V. 

Born  in  Italy,  1799;  died  New  York,  1884.  Lived  in  Baltimore  1834-35;  his  name  appeared  in 
New  York  City  directories  from  1838  to  1855.  Portrait  and  miniature  painter.  He  left  views  also 
of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

78.   FIRST  BALLOON  ASCENSION,  BALTI- 
MORE, MARYLAND.  Monument;  in  the  center  the  shot  tower. 
In  the  right  middle  distance  the  Washington               Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  Misses  Hough. 

CARLIN,  JOHN 

Born  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1813;  died  New  York  City  after  1884.  A  deaf  mute.  Studied 
under  Neagle  in  Philadelphia  and  Delaroche  in  Paris.  Settled  in  New  York  1 84 1  as  a  miniature 
painter ;  later  turned  to  genre  and  landscape. 


119.   AFTER  A  LONG  CRUISE,  1857. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  McCaughen  and  Burr. 
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CATLIN,  GEORGE 

Born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  1796;  died  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  1872.  Catlin  was 
first  a  lawyer  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  then  turned  to  portrait  painting  in 
oils  and  miniature.  From  1832  to  1840  he  travelled  in  the  Yellowstone  River  region,  Arkansas 
and  Florida,  painting  the  pictures  of  Indian  life  for  which  he  is  famous.  Most  of  his  470  por- 
traits of  Indians  are  in  the  United  States  National  Museum;  his  scenes  of  Indian  life  are 
scattered  in  many  collections.  He  travelled  in  South  and  Central  America  1852-57,  and  lived 
in  Europe  1 857-7 1 .  His  technical  ability  was  seldom  equal  to  his  subject's  merit. 


68.  HA-WON-JE-TAH,  THE  ONE  HORN, 

FIRST  CHIEF  OF  THE  TRIBE,  SIOUX 

(DAH-CO-TA),  1832. 
Painted  at  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  upper  Missouri 
River. 
Washington,  United  States  National  Museum. 

69.  OSCEOLA. 

Osceola  (1804-38),  chief  of  the  Seminole  In- 


dians, Florida,  was  a  formidable  enemy  of  the 
United  States  but  a  brave  and  generous  foe. 
New  York,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 


70.   HUNTING  BUFFALO ,1857. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of 
Archaeology. 


CHADWICK 

Dates  of  birth  and  death  unknown. 


167.    PLACER  MINING  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
1854. 


Private  Collection.  (Photograph  courtesy 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 


CHAPMAN,  CONRAD  WISE 

Born  Rome,  Italy,  1842;  died  in  Virginia,  1913.  Son  of  the  painter  John  Gadsby  Chapman. 
Served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War  and  lived  afterward  for  a  time  in  Mexico 
before  returning  to  Virginia. 


206.   INTERIOR  OF  FORT  SUMTER,  1863. 
From  a  series  of  26  sketches  of  the  defense  of 
Charleston. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Confederate  Memorial 


Literary  Society,  The  Confederate  Museum. 
(Photograph  courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.) 


CHAPMAN,  JOHN  GADSBY 

Born  Alexandria,  Virginia,  1808;  died  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1889.  Pupil  of  Charles  B.  King  in 
Washington;  studied  in  Italy  c.  1828-31.  On  his  return  worked  first  at  Alexandria  but  by  1835 
he  was  settled  in  New  York.  He  had  a  studio  in  Washington  in  1840-41  while  painting  his 
picture  for  the  Capitol.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Italy  and  lived  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  in  Rome,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1859,  1878  and  just  before  his  death.  Chapman 
was  a  skillful  and  easy  figure  painter.  He  was  active  as  a  portrait,  genre  and  historical  painter 
and  book  illustrator,  and  published  a  widely  used  drawing  book.  He  was  an  etcher  and  lithog- 
rapher also  of  unusual  quality  for  his  time. 


108.  THE  BAPTISM  OF  POCAHONTAS,  1842. 
Chapman  was  a  good  painter,  as  this  large, 
simple  and  dignified  composition  shows.  He 
had  the  illustrator's  tendency  to  make  his 
figures  rather  conventional  types  but  he  pro- 


duced what  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  Capi- 
tol's mural  decorations  by  an  artist  of  the 
second  generation. 
Washington,  The  Capitol. 
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^CHURCH,  FREDERICK  EDWIN 

Born  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1826;  died  New  York  City  1900.  Pupil  of  Thomas  Cole  at  Catskill 
1844-48.  He  visited  South  America  in  1853  and  again  in  1857,  Labrador  about  1862,  the  West 
Indies  1867,  Europe  and  Palestine  1870,  in  search  of  landscape  subjects.  About  1877  an  attack 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand  and  arm.  He  learned  to 
use  his  left  until  that  also  failed  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
forced  inactivity. 


187.  SMALL  COVE  IN  GRAND  MAN  AN  IS- 

LAND, CANADA,  1 85 1. 
Sketch  in  oil  on  cardboard.  Church's  studies 
from  nature  are  in  a  very  limited  palette  of 
three  or  four  colors  but  rich  in  range  of  tone. 
He  saw  the  form,  weight  and  character  of 
things,  setting  down  the  structure  of  rock,  the 
movement  of  water,  the  way  a  tree  grows  or 
clouds  form,  with  extreme  clarity  and  defin- 
iteness.  Everything  is  observed  in  terms  of 
light  and  the  low-keyed  light  often  has  great 
poetry,  as  in  this  study  of  the  somber  red 
cliffs  of  Grand  Manan. 
New  fork,  Cooper  Union  Museum  of  the 
Arts  of  Decoration. 

188.  JERUSALEM  FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF 

OLIVES. 
The  city  is  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
looking  toward  the  Mosque  of  Omar  in  the 
foreground  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre behind. 

New   York,  Cooper  Union  Museum  of  the 
Arts  of  Decoration. 

189.  HOUSETOP  IN  ECUADOR,  1857. 
Sketch  in  oil  on  cardboard.  Church's  studies 
from    nature    resemble    those    of    Winslow 


Homer  in  their  precision  and  vivid  directness. 
Had  he  been  able  to  retain  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  unity  in  all  his  large  pictures  as 
in  his  sketches,  what  pictures  he  would  have 
painted. 

New  York,  Cooper  Union  Museum  of  the 
Arts  of  Decoration. 

190.  NIAGARA,  1857. 

The  exactness  of  detail,  the  fine  atmospheric 
effect,  the  sense  of  the  vastness  and  awe- 
inspiring  grandeur  of  nature  shown  by  this 
early  work,  were  characteristic  of  Church's 
art. 

Washington,  Permanent  collection  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

191.  COTOPAXI,  1862. 

Church  visited  Ecuador  in  1857. 
New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 

192.  THE  PARTHENON,  1 87 1 . 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  majestic  pro- 
fusion of  his  interpretation  of  the  American 
tropical  wilderness  with  the  majestic  simpli- 
city of  his  interpretation  of  Greece. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


J  COLE,  THOMAS 

Born  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire,  England,  1801 ;  died  at  Catskill,  New  York,  1848.  Trained 
as  an  engraver.  The  family  came  to  the  United  States  in  181 8  and  settled  at  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
The  example  of  an  itinerant  portrait  painter  turned  Cole  to  painting;  in  1825  he  settled  in 
New  York  but  in  1826  moved  to  Catskill  on  the  Hudson.  He  travelled  in  Europe  1829-32  and 
1841-42.  Cole  was  the  most  "literary"  of  the  romantic  landscape  painters,  the  sentiment  of 
nature  being  heavily  mixed  in  his  work  with  conventional  romantic  literary  sensibility. 


93.  THE  DEPARTURE,  1837. 

Painted,  with  its  companion,  The  Return,  for 
William  van  Renssalaer  of  Albany.  The  first 
and  probably  the  most  successful  of  his  narra- 
tive series. 

Washington,  Permanent  collection  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

94.  ABEL,  1832. 

Painted  at  Florence  as  a  study  of  a  larger  pic- 
ture never  executed. 

Albany,  New  York,  Albany  Institute  of  His- 
tory and  Art. 


95.  THE  RETURN,  1837. 

Washington,    Permanent    collection    of    the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

96.  BEACH  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  THE  AR- 

TIST SKETCHING,  after  1840. 
The  Beach  Mountain  House,  generally 
known  as  the  "Catskill  Mountain  House," 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  resorts  of  the 
romantic  period,  superbly  placed  on  a  moun- 
tain top  with  a  magnificent  view. 
Catskill,  New  York,  Mary  Beach  Van  Wag- 
onen. 
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97-  TORNADO  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  1835. 
The  masterpiece  of  Cole's  vision  of  the  melo- 
drama of  nature. 

Washington,    Permanent    collection    of    the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

98.   IN  THE  CAT  SKILLS,  1837. 

Cole's  home  ground  painted  with  a  tender 
and  quiet  affection  which  shows  the  realistic 


side  of  his  art  at  its  simplest  and  best. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

99.    MOUNT  ETNA  FROM  TAORMINA. 

Painted  about  1844  after  the  artist's  second 
sketching  tour  in  Europe. 
Hartford,    Connecticut,    Wadsworth    Athe- 
naeum. 


DAVIS,  ALEXANDER  JACKSON 

Born  New  York  City  1803;  died  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1892.  Architect 
and  architectural  draughtsman.  A  leading  figure  in  the  Gothic  revival,  Davis  was  also  one  of 
the  most  important  topographic  draughtsmen. 


79.   HALL  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  c.  1850. 
Water  color  drawing,  made  for  an  engraving 
by  Phelps.  The  semi-circular  domed  chamber 
of  the  House,  designed  by  Latrobe,  is  one  of 


the  most  monumental  interiors  of  the  classic 
revival.  Another  view  of  it  is  given  in  Morse's 
Congress  Hall. 
New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 


J  DOUGHTY,  THOMAS 

Born  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1793;  died  New  York  City  1856.  Apprenticed  to  a  leather 
manufacturer,  he  carried  on  that  business  and  began  to  paint,  self-taught,  in  his  leisure 
moments.  His  love  of  art  gradually  took  possession  of  him  and  about  1820  he  abandoned  his 
business  to  paint.  One  of  the  pioneer  American  landscape  painters.  He  worked  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  also  in  Paris  for  several  years  and  London. 


59.   LANDSCAPE. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 


60.   IN  NATURE'S  WONDERLAND,  1835. 
The    mood   may  be    compared    to   that 
Bryant's  poem  "To  a  Waterfowl." 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


of 


DUNLAP,  WILLIAM 

Born  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  1766;  died  New  York  City,  1839.  Dramatist,  art  historian, 
painter  in  oils  and  miniature.  Pupil  of  West  in  London  1 784-87.  In  1 789  he  abandoned  painting 
for  civic  affairs,  becoming  a  merchant,  then  dramatist  and  theatrical  manager,  writing  or 
adapting  more  than  sixty  plays.  (His  best  play,  The  Father  of  American  Shandyism,  produced 
1789;  his  last,  A  Trip  to  Niagara,  performed  1828;  A  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  1832.) 
Although  he  was  the  first  important  native  American  dramatist,  bankruptcy  in  1 805  forced  him 
to  resume  painting  miniatures  and  portraits  in  oil  for  a  living.  He  gave  up  the  theatre,  except  as 
an  author,  in  1 8 1 1  and  travelled  about  the  country  painting  portraits  and,  after  1 82 1 ,  exhibiting 
his  large  religious  paintings  for  an  admission  fee.  In  1 834  he  published  his  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  entertaining 
books  written  in  America  on  art. 


SELF  PORTRAIT. 

Alert,  shrewd,  humorous,  intelligent  yet  un- 
assuming, Dunlap  looks  out  from  his  self  por- 
trait as  he  does  from  his  autobiography,  an 
interesting  character.  He  lost  the  use  of  his 


right  eye,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  portrait,  in  a 
boyhood  accident. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Theodore  S. 
Woolsey.  (Photograph  courtesy  Addison  Gal- 
lery of  American  Art.) 
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JDURAND,  ASHER  BROWN 

Born  Jefferson  Village,  New  Jersey,  1796;  died  there  1886.  Apprenticed  to  the  engraver,  Peter 
Maverick,  181 2- 17,  he  became  the  leading  American  engraver,  but  after  1836  devoted  himself 
to  painting.  Self-taught  as  a  painter.  Active  in  New  York  City. 


6 1 .  MRS.  DURAND  AND  HER  SISTER,  1 83 1 . 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  The  Newark  Museum. 

62.  THE  CAPTURE  OF  MAJOR  ANDRE. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Worcester  Art  Mu- 
seum. 

63.  THE  WRATH  OF  PETER  STUTVESANT 

ON  LEARNING  THE  CAPTURE,  BY 
TREACHERY,  OF  FORT  CASIMIR. 

Illustrating  a  scene  from  Irving's  Knicker- 
bocker History,  Book  VI,  chapter  2.  Painted 
for  Luman  Reed,  the  New  York  merchant 
and  friend  of  the  artist,  by  whose  encourage- 
ment Durand  abandoned  engraving  for 
painting. 

New  York,  New-York  Historical  Society. 

64.  KINDRED   SPIRITS    {William   Cullen 


Bryant,  the  poet,  and  Thomas  Cole,  land- 
scape painter),  1849. 
New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 

65.  VIEW  OF  RUTLAND,  VERMONT. 

A  view  painted  on  commission  as  a  portrait 
of  the  boyhood  home  of  the  original  pur- 
chaser. Early  work. 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

66.  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY,  FRAN- 

CONIA  NOTCH,  1857. 
New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 

67.  CAT  SKILL  CLOVE,  1866. 

The  Clove  was  a  famous  theme  of  the  New 

York  landscape  painters. 

New  York,  The  Century  Association. 


EAKINS,  THOMAS 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1844;  died  there  19 16.  Studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  with  Gerome  and  Bonnat  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris 
1866-69.  Eakins,  although  one  of  the  great  masters  of  light  and  plastic  form  in  the  later  nine- 
teenth century,  was  untouched  by  the  rising  influence  of  impressionism.  The  pictures  of  his 
early  years  are  of  the  vigorous  outdoor  life  in  which  he  delighted,  of  his  family  and  intimate 
friends,  and  of  the  scientific  life  toward  which  he  had  a  strong  bent.  The  affinity  of  his  interests, 
his  keen  objective  observation,  his  fidelity  to  the  color  and  atmosphere  of  this  country  and  the 
brooding  tone  of  these  pictures,  to  the  old  native  artistic  impulse  is  striking ;  but  Eakins  intro- 
duced a  powerful  monumentality  of  style  which  was  at  that  time  beyond  any  other  painter  in 
the  country.  His  work  failed  to  please  and  in  1 886  he  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  faculty  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  thus  coming  to  a  complete  break  with  the  fashion- 
able taste  of  his  day. 


228.  STREET  SCENE  IN  SEVILLE,  1870. 

On  his  way  home  from  Paris  Eakins  visited 
Spain  and  painted  this,  his  first  completed 
picture,  in  Seville  in  the  spring  of  1870.  His 
models  were  a  family  of  Spanish  street- 
dancers. 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Garrett. 

229.  THE  OARSMEN,  1872. 

Rowing  on  the  Schuylkill  River  was  a  favorite 
sport  of  Philadelphia  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. These  are  two  professional  oarsmen, 
Barney  and  John  Biglen,  whom  Eakins 
painted  a  number  of  times. 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

230.  SAILING,  about  1874. 


Inscribed  at  the  lower  right:  To  his  friend 

William  M.  Chase.  Eakins. 

Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

231.  TURNING  THE  STAKE  BOAT,  1873. 
Barney  and  John  Biglen  racing  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill: Eakins  himself  is  shown  sitting  with 
raised  arm  in  the  stake  boat.  Eakins'  fidelity 
to  the  dusky  light  and  rather  leaden  grey  sky 
and  green  foliage  of  the  locality  is  note- 
worthy. 

Cleveland,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

232.  THE  CHESS  PLAYERS,  1876. 

The   artist's  father  watching  the   game   of 
two  old  friends,   M.  Gardel   (left)    teacher 
of  French  and  George  W.  Holmes   (right) 
painter  and  teacher. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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233.   ELIZABETH  AT  THE  PIANO,  1875.  234.   THE  GROSS  CLINIC,  1875. 

A  portrait  of  Elizabeth  King  Crowell.  The  Portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  David  Gross,  one  of 

Crowell  family  were  close  friends  and  shared  the  great  surgeons  and  writers  on  surgery  that 

the   strongly  musical   tastes   of   the  Eakins  this  country  has  produced,  in  his  clinic  at  the 

family.  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  artist  submit- 

Andover,  Massachusetts,  Phillips  Academy,  ted  this  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhi- 

Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art.  bition  of  1876  but  it  was  rejected  and  finally 

hung  in  the  Medical  Department. 


Philadelphia,  Jefferson  Medical  College. 


EASTMAN,  SETH 


Born  Brunswick,  Maine,  1808;  died  Washington,  D.  C,  1875.  Graduated  from  West  Point 
1829,  taught  drawing  there  1833-40.  Afterwards  stationed  with  his  regiment  on  the  western 
frontier,  he  became  interested  in  the  Indians.  He  painted  numerous  views  of  army  posts  and 
furnished  illustrations  for  Schoolcraft's  "Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,"  for  books  by  his 
wife  Mary  H.  Eastman  "American  Aboriginal  Portfolio"  and  "Chicora  and  other  Regions  of 
the  Conquerors  and  Conquered,"  also  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  "History,  Condition  and 
Future  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States." 

107.    LACROSSE    PLAYING    AMONG    THE  Washington,    Permanent    collection    of    the 

SIOUX  INDIANS,  1852.  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

EHNINGER,  JOHN  WHETTEN 

Born  New  York  City  1827;  died  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  1889.  Studied  with  Couture  in 
Paris  and  at  Diisseldorf ;  traveled  in  England,  southern  France  and  Spain.  Genre  painter,  etcher, 
illustrator;  active  in  New  York  City.  Made  many  trips  to  Europe  and  while  abroad  made 
illustrations  for  the  "Illustrated  Times"  and  "Illustrated  News."  His  best  works  are  genre 
studies  of  American  rural  life. 

194.    THE  YANKEE  PEDDLER,  1853. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  The  Newark  Museum. 

ELDER,  JOHN  A. 

Born  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  1833;  died  there  1895.  Studied  at  Diisseldorf  1851-56.  On  his 
return  he  worked  first  in  New  York  and  Fredericksburg,  then  settled  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Served  in  the  Confederate  army.  Portrait  painter  and  painter  of  war  scenes. 

209.    GENERAL  T.  J.  JACKSON  (STONE-  own  lines  to  reconnoitre  and  was  struck  by 

WALL  JACKSON) .  the  fire  of  his  own  men  on  the  night  of  the 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  great  military  stra-  second  day's  fighting  near  Chancellorsville, 

tegist  whose  campaigns  have  become  one  of  May  2»  I™»3« 

the  traditions  of  die  American  army.  He  died  Washington,    Permanent    collection    of    the 

of  wounds  received  when  he  rode  beyond  his  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

ELLIOTT,  CHARLES  LORING 

Born  Scipio,  New  York,  181 2;  died  Albany,  New  York,  1868.  Pupil  of  Trumbull  and  Quidor; 
influenced  first  by  Stuart,  later  by  Inman.  He  painted  portraits  first  in  and  around  Syracuse, 
New  York,  but  in  1839  moved  to  New  York  City  where  he  became  after  the  death  of  Inman 
the  leading  portrait  painter.  He  was  always  an  interesting  observer  of  character  and  has  left  an 
invaluable  portrait  gallery  of  the  Knickerbocker  artists,  poets  and  celebrities. 
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ia8.    LEWIS  GAY  LORD  CLARK,  1846. 

Author  and  editor.  In  1834  Clark  became 
editor  of  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine"  and 
made  it  the  foremost  literary  magazine  of  its 
day,  so  that  it  has  given  its  name  to  an  era  of 
our  romantic  literature.  Clark  might  also  be 
called  the  first  New  York  columnist,  for  his 
informal  Editor's  Table  was  the  prototype  of 
the  modern  column. 
New  York,  Harry  MacNeill  Bland. 

1 29.  WILLIAM  SIDNEY  MOUNT. 

The  genre  painter;  painted  probably  about 

1840. 

Washington,  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  and 

Charitable  Trust.    {Photograph   courtesy   of 

the  same.) 

130.  CAPTAIN  WARREN  DELANO,  1852. 
Ship  captain,  merchant,  important  figure  in 
the  merchant  marine,  ship  building  and  whal- 


ing industries  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Great-grandfather  of  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt. 

Washington,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Gift  of 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Delano. 


131.   JOHN  CHARLES  FREMONT. 

Explorer,  soldier,  statesman,  a  brilliant  but 
erratic  figure  in  American  political  life.  He 
took  part  in  the  conquest  of  California,  was 
United  States  senator  from  California  and 
Republican  candidate  for  president  in  1856. 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum. 


132.   MRS.  THOMAS  GOULDING,  1858. 

New  York,  National  Academy  of  Design. 
{Photograph  courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.) 


FRANCIS,  JOHN  F. 

Born  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  1810;  died  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1885.  Still  life  and  portrait  painter.  Worked  in  Philadelphia  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
century. 


121.  GOVERNOR  JOSEPH  RITNER  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1835. 
To  men  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  edu- 
cated in  the  Latin  authors,  the  image  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  at  the  plow  was  very  familiar.  Rimer 
was  not  a  political  poseur,  however,  but  a 
good,  honest  countryman,  liberal-minded  and 
a  strong  advocate  of  good  popular  education. 


122. 


His  one  term  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
was  stormy  and  unfortunate. 
New  York,  Ferargil  Gallery. 

STILL  LIFE  OF  GRAPES,  RAISINS, 

NUTS,  BISCUIT,  FRUIT  AND  WINE. 
New  York,  Prew  Savoy. 


GIFFORD,  SANFORD  ROBINSON 

Born  Greenfield,  New  York,  1823;  d^d  New  York  City  1880.  Pupil  of  J.  R.  Smith  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Worked  in  Paris  and  Rome  1855-57.  A  landscape  painter, 
he  traveled  widely  in  search  of  subject  matter  in  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  A  pleasant  memoir  of  him  is  given  in  the  autobiography  of  Worthington 
Whittredge. 


179.   TIVOLI,  1879. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


GRAY,  HENRY  PETERS 

Born  New  York  City  1819;  died  there  1877.  Pupil  of  Daniel  Huntington.  Gray  went  to  Italy 
1840-41  and  spent  18  months  copying  Venetian  paintings;  he  returned  there  in  1845  and  again 
in  1871-75.  Active  in  New  York  City;  a  painter  of  portraits  and  ideal  figure  subjects. 
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152.  ALICE  JONES,  1850. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  The  Newark  Museum. 

153.  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS,  1861. 
Typical  of  the  ideal  subjects  painted  by  the 
third  generation,  of  which  Gray  and  Hunt- 


ington were  the  chief  exponents.  Gray  was 
essentially  academic  in  spirit  but  he  had 
richer  and  more  decorative  color  than  others 
of  the  group. 

Washington,  Permanent  collection  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 


HAHN,  WILLIAM 

Born  Dresden,  Germany,  about  1840;  died  abroad  1890  or  1891.  Studied  in  Dusseldorf,  Paris 
and  Naples.  Came  to  the  United  States  as  a  young  man;  worked  in  New  York  in  the  early 
seventies,  then  in  California.  Genre  and  landscape  painter. 

226.   SACRAMENTO  RAILROAD  STATION. 
San  Francisco,  California,  M.  H.  de  Young 
Memorial  Museum. 

HARDING,  CHESTER 

Born  Conway,  Massachusetts,  1792;  died  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1866.  Self-taught.  Harding's 
frank  and  humorous  story  in  his  "Egotistography"  tells  of  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can romantic  art— how  a  man  born  to  be  an  artist,  grew  up  on  the  western  frontier,  whither  his 
family  had  removed,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  his  art  to  the  age  of  twenty ;  then 
taught  himself  to  paint  and  became  a  fashionable  portrait  painter  of  Boston  and  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


56.  DR.  SAMUEL  A.  BEMIS,  1842. 

A  shrewd  Yankee  Jack-of-all-trades,  appren- 
ticed to  a  watch  maker,  Bemis  bought  the 
practice  of  a  dentist  and  without  further 
training  made  himself  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  inventive  practitioners  of  his  time.  His 
pride  in  his  profession  is  shown  by  the  jaw- 
bone and  forceps. 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

57.  JOHN  RANDOLPH  OF  ROANOKE,  1829. 
Virginia  statesman,  wit,  eccentric.  Randolph 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  contradic- 
tory personalities  in  public  life  from  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in   1800  until  his  death  in 


1830.  Painted  the  year  before  his  death. 
Washington,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Mellon 
Collection. 

58.    AMOS  LAWRENCE. 

Lawrence  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
shift  of  New  England  business  interest  from 
the  merchant  trade  at  sea  to  manufacturing 
on  land  with  New  England  water  power.  He 
also  was  one  of  the  most  generous  benefactors 
of  education  and  private  need  in  his  day. 
Washington,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  given 
in  memory  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence 
by  his  children. 


HARDY,  JEREMIAH  PEARSON 

Born  Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  1800;  died  Bangor,  Maine,  1888.  Studied  in  Boston  at  D.  L. 
Brown's  academy  and  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  New  York.  Worked  in  Boston  briefly  but  about 
1826  or  1827  returned  to  his  home  in  Hampden,  Maine.  Active  in  Hampden  and  Bangor, 
Maine. 


84.  FAMILY  REUNION  PICNIC,  about  1850. 
The  annual  family  reunion  picnic  was  a  great 
institution  in  Maine  life.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
has  described  its  importance  in  her  story  of 
the  Bowden  family  reunion  in  "The  Country 


of  the  Pointed  Firs."  Family  tradition  locates 
this  picnic  on  Sherman's  Point  at  the  entrance 
of  Camden  harbor  on  Penobscot  Bay. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  private  collection. 
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HARNETT,  WILLIAM  M. 

Born  Clonakilty,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  1848,  brought  to  the  United  States  1849;  died  New 
York  City  1892.  Trained  first  as  an  engraver.  Studied  painting  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York.  He 
devoted  himself  to  painting  from  1875  onward,  first  in  Philadelphia  1876-78,  then  in  London, 
Munich  1880-84,  Paris  and  from  1885  until  his  death  in  New  York  City.  Harnett's  warm,  dark 
palette,  fidelity  to  fact  and  brooding  contemplative  tone,  as  well  as  decorative  richness,  make 
him  the  culmination  of  the  Philadelphia  still  life  tradition  which  the  Peales  had  begun  at  the 
opening  of  the  century  under  the  influence  of  Flemish  realism.  He  thus  forms  a  kind  of  epilogue 
to  the  impulse  toward  the  sober,  faithful,  meditative  study  of  nature  which  was  one  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  American  romantic  period. 

235.    THE  OLD  VIOLIN,  1886.  236.   AFTER  NIGHT'S  STUDY,  c.  1888. 

Cincinnati,  Charles F.  Williams.  (Photograph  Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  (loan), 

courtesy  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

HEALY,  GEORGE  PETER  ALEXANDER 

Born  Boston,  Massachusetts,  181 3 ;  died  Chicago,  Illinois,  1894.  A  very  precocious  talent,  Healy 
established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  18.  He  lived  in  Paris  1834-55, 
moved  to  Chicago  1855-66,  but  returned  to  Europe  and  lived  in  Rome  1867  and  Paris  1872-92. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Chicago.  While  living  abroad  Healy  made  regular 
trips  to  the  United  States.  A  rapid,  easy  painter,  he  produced  a  very  large  number  of  portraits 
of  uneven  standard. 

135.  MRS.  JOHN  CHURCH  CRUGER,  1842.  as  William  Henry  Harrison's  vice-president 
Painted  in  Paris.  m  tne  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  campaign 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Musuem  of  Art.  OI"    l84-0,   he  became  president  when  Gen. 

Harrison  died  a  month  after  inauguration. 

136.  JOHN  TYLER,  dated  1864  but  based  on  a  His  administration  was  stormy  and  unpopu- 

study  executed  1842.  lar. 

Tenth  President  of  the  United  States.  Elected  Washington,  The  White  House. 

HICKS,  THOMAS 

Born  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  1823;  died  1890.  Studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Worked  in  Paris  and  Rome 
1845-49.  Portrait  painter;  active  in  New  York  City. 

1 72.  HAMILTON  FISH,  1 852.  City  of  New  York.  ( Courtesy  of  the  Art  Com- 
Lawyer,  statesman,  secretary  of  state  of  the  mission  of  the  City  of  New  York.)  (Photo- 
United  States  during  the  two  terms  of  Presi-  graph  courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
dent  Grant,  1869-77.  Art.) 

HILL,  JOHN 

Born  in  London  1770;  died  West  Nyack,  New  York,  1850.  Hill  first  practiced  as  an  engraver 
in  London,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1816,  lived  in  Philadelphia  until  1824,  from  1824-39 
in  New  York  City.  Hill  was  one  of  the  four  best  topographic  artists  of  New  York  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  others  being  A.  J.  Davis,  W.  J.  Bennett  and  W.  G.  Wall. 

4.   BROADWAY  AND  TRINITY  CHURCH,  5.   NEW  YORK  FROM  BROOKLYN 
1830.  HEIGHTS,  1830. 

Water  color  study  for  an  engraving,  showing  Aquatint  in  colors  by  W.  J.  Bennett,  after  a 

Broadway  looking  south  from  Liberty  Street.  painting  by  Hill. 

New  3Tork,  New  York  Public  Library.  New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 
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HILL,  THOMAS 

Born  Birmingham,  England,  1829;  came  to  the  United  States  1841 ;  died  Raymond,  California, 
1908.  Apprenticed  first  to  a  coach  painter  and  worked  in  Boston  as  a  decorative  painter.  Studied 
briefly  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  but  was  chiefly  self-taught.  Settled  in  San 
Francisco  1861,  removed  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1867-71,  then  returned  to  California 
where  he  stayed  chiefly  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  at  Wawona. 


199.    GRAND  CANYON  OF  THE  SIERRAS, 
1867. 

j  HOMER,  WINSLOW 


Sacramento,  California,  E.  B.  Crocker  Art 
Gallery. 


Born  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1836;  died  Scarboro,  Maine,  1910.  Apprenticed  to  a  lithographer, 
Bufford  in  Boston.  Worked  as  illustrator  for  "Ballou's  Pictorial"  and  "Harper's  Weekly"  and 
other  magazines  until  about  1876.  Self-taught  as  a  painter.  Moved  to  New  York  1859.  Visited 
France  briefly  in  1867  and  England  in  1881-82.  After  1884  he  lived  at  Prout's  Neck,  Mame. 
Homer's  work  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  his  stay  in  England  1881-82.  The  transparent  romantic 
realism  of  his  early  work  is  less  familiar  than  the  broad  and  grandiose  style  of  his  Maine  period; 
but  it  forms  a  culmination  of  the  long  established  tendencies  of  romantic  painting  as  well  as  a 
preparation  for  a  subsequent  development. 


210. 


211. 


2IQ. 


213. 


DEFIANCE,  INVITING  A  SHOT  BE- 
FORE PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA,  1864. 
Homer  served  as  war  correspondent  for 
"Harper's  Weekly"  during  the  Civil  War;  his 
sketches  were  used  afterward  not  only  for 
illustrations  but  for  his  first  important  oils. 
The  siege  of  Petersburg,  which  lasted  nearly 
a  year,  was  the  last  decisive  phase  of  the  war 
in  Virginia.  The  keen  observation,  austere 
simplicity  of  form  and  sober  force  of  feeling 
which  characterize  Homer's  art  appear  with 
his  first  works. 

New  Tork,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

PRISONERS  FROM  THE  FRONT,  1864. 
Homer  was  attached  for  a  time  as  war  illus- 
trator to  the  6 1  st  New  York  Volunteers, 
whose  colonel,  Francis  G.  Barlow,  is  repre- 
sented here  interviewing  prisoners. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

THE  VETERAN,  1865. 
This  canvas  (like  Inness'  Peace  and  Plenty, 
also  painted  in  1865)  represents  the  emotion 
with  which  the  artist  saw  the  end  of  four 
years  of  civil  war.  The  sobriety  and  justness 
of  the  image  and  the  absence  of  sentimen- 
tality or  obviousness  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  artist's  imagination. 
New  York,  Miss  Adelaide  Milton  de  Groot. 
[Photograph  courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.) 

BRIDLEPATH,  WHITE  MOUNTAINS, 

1868. 
Homer  followed  his  own  path  toward  the 
painting  of  direct,  outdoor  sunlight  which 


was  one  of  the  great  interests  of  his  genera- 
tion. 

New  York,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

214.  AMATEUR  MUSICIANS,  1867. 

Homer  visited  Paris  briefly  in  1867  and  ad- 
mired Degas,  whose  influence  may  probably 
be  seen  here.  The  scene  of  this  amateur  con- 
cert seems  to  have  been  the  artist's  studio  in 
the  old  New  York  University  building  on 
Washington  Square,  a  studio  which  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  recalled  as  being  "remarkable 
for  nothing  but  its  contracted  dimensions." 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

215.  THE  TRYST ING  PLACE,  1875. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Princeton  University 
Museum  of  Historic  Art,  Lawrence  Hutton 
Bequest. 

216.  BREEZING  UP,  1876. 

Homer's  first  paintings  of  the  sea  were  done 
at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  He  contributed 
a  number  of  illustrations  to  "Harper's  Week- 
ly" in  1873  and  1874  in  which,  as  in  this  oil, 
he  painted  the  timeless  delight  of  a  boy's 
summer  day. 
Washington,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

217.  BO YS  IN  A  DORY,  1 873-74. 

Children,  observed  with  a  complete  lack  of 
sentimentality,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
artist's  early  work.  This  is  a  happy  example 
of  the  luminosity  and  objective  force  of  his 
water  colors,  which  have  the  solidity  and  con- 
trol of  oils. 

Andover,  Massachusetts,  Phillips  Academy, 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art. 
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2 1 8.  THE  CARNIVAL,  1870.  left  of  the  teacher  thinks  of  being  in  school  on 
Homer  visited  the  south  shortly  after  the  war  such  an  afternoon.  The  movement  of  the  hu- 
and  painted  a  number  of  scenes  of  Negro  life.  man  body  thus  in  the  hands  of  a  great  figure 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  painter  expresses  the  inner  life  of  the  figure 

that  moves. 

219.  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL,  Andover>  MassachusettS}  Phmips  Academy, 

.   Iy7°-  ,  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art. 

A  tiny  masterpiece  of  luminosity  and  concen- 
trated, objective  expression.  Nothing  could 

be  more  remote  from  sentimental  genre.  Yet     220.    THE  CAMPFIRE,  1880. 
one  knows  exactly  what  the  small  boy  at  the  New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

HUBARD,  WILLIAM  J. 

Born  Warwick,  England;  came  as  a  boy  to  the  United  States;  died  Richmond,  Virginia,  1862. 
Hubard  first  appears  in  Boston  where,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  he  had  a  great  vogue  as  a  cutter 
of  silhouettes.  The  friendly  instruction  of  Gilbert  Stuart  started  him  as  a  portrait  painter  in  oils 
in  the  1820's.  Shortly  afterward  he  left  Boston  for  the  middle  states  and  was  active  in  the  region 
from  Baltimore  to  Richmond. 

109.    JOHN  C.  CALHOUN,  about  1830.  United    States    during    the    term    of    John 

Southern  statesman.  Of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  Quincy  Adams  and  the  first  term  of  Andrew 

Calhoun  brought   a  fiery,  uncompromising  Jackson. 

temperatment  to  the  defense  of  the  southern  Washington,  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
slave  interest.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 

HUNTINGTON,  DANIEL 

Born  New  York  City  1816;  died  there  1906.  Pupil  of  Morse  and  Inman  in  New  York  and  G.  P. 
Ferrero  in  Rome.  Painter  of  portraits  and  ideal  subjects.  His  portraits  are  typical  of  the  rather 
dry  and  literal  style  of  the  third  generation  under  the  influence  of  the  daguerrotype.  His 
numerous  ideal  subjects  and  genre  paintings  are  now  forgotten  but  some  of  his  landscapes  are 
of  merit. 

144.    ASHER  B.  DURAND,  1857.  easel  was  painted  by  Durand. 

Landscape  painter.   The  landscape  on   the  New  York,  The  Century  Association. 

INGHAM,  CHARLES  CROMWELL 

Born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  1796;  died  New  York  City  1863.  Studied  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  with  William  Cuming.  Came  to  the  United  States  181 7  and  settled  in  New  York.  He  later 
developed  an  enamel-like  and  oversweet  style  as  a  fashionable  portrait  painter  in  the  thirties 
and  forties. 

76.    GIRL  WITH  FLOWERS,  181 8.  Philadelphia.  {Photograph  courtesy  of  Leroy 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Wilson  Eyre,  Ireland.) 

^  INMAN,  HENRY 

Born  Utica,  New  York,  1801 ;  died  New  York  City  1846.  Pupil  of  J.  W.  Jarvis.  Painter  of  por- 
traits, genre,  landscape  and  miniatures.  Active  in  New  York  City  except  for  three  years  183 1-34 
in  Philadelphia  and  a  visit  to  England  in  1844.  Inman  was  a  rapid,  direct  painter  and  a  good- 
humored  man  whose  amiable  view  of  humanity  is  evident  in  his  pictures. 

87.    FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK,  1828.  and  for  his  elegy  on  Joseph  Rodman  Drake 

Poet  and  author.  Considered  in  his  own  time  beginning  "Green  be  the   turf  above  thee, 


one  of  the  leading  American  poets,  Halleck  Friend  of  my  better  days." 

is  now  remembered  only  for  "Marco  Bozzaris"  New  York,  New-York  Historical  Society. 
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88.   FANNY  KEMBLE. 

The  almost  archaic  gravity  of  this  portrait 
represents  a  tendency  toward  severe  sim- 
plicity of  form  important  in  American  paint- 
ing. It  illustrates  an  instinctive  drive  toward 
monumental  breadth  and  directness. 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum. 


89.    GEORGE  P.  MORRIS. 

New  York  magazine  editor  and  a  versatile 
and  graceful  writer  of  prose  and  verse.  His 
best  remembered  work  is  "Woodman,  spare 
that  tree." 

Washington,  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  and 
Charitable  Trust.  {Photograph  courtesy  of 
the  same.) 


90. 


91. 


92- 


SELF  PORTRAIT,  1834. 

Painted  in  one  brief  sitting  to  show  three 

young  artists  how  he  worked. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 

GEORGIANNA   BUCKHAM  AND  HER 
MOTHER. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

PICNIC  IN  THE  CATS  KILL  MOUN- 
TAINS. 
One  important  result  of  the  romantic  love  of 
nature  was  the  rise  of  the  summer  resort  and 
the  habit  of  spending  the  summer  in  the 
mountains  or  on  the  seashore,  which  is  a 
legacy  from  the  romantic  world  to  our  day. 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum. 


J  INNESS,  GEORGE 

Born  Newburgh,  New  York,  1825;  died  1894  while  traveling  in  Scotland.  Largely  self-taught. 
Apprenticed  to  a  map  engraver;  studied  painting  with  Regis  Gignoux;  influenced  later  by 
Corot  and  William  Page.  He  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  for  the  first  time  in 
1844.  Visited  Europe  in  1847,  1851,  1859  and  1871-75.  From  1859  to  1864  lived  in  Medfield, 
Massachusetts;  1878-94  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  familiar  Inness  of  the  late,  vaporous, 
subjective  landscapes  is  the  artist  after  the  age  of  50.  Before  that  there  are  nearly  30  years  of  a 
less  familiar  development  from  crude  youthful  beginnings  to  a  fine  romantic  realism  in  the 
sixties. 


1 80.  HARVEST  TIME,  1 864. 
Cleveland,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

181.  LEEDS  IN  THE  CATS  KILLS,  WITH 
THE  ARTIST  SKETCHING,  1865. 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  The  Berkshire  Mu- 
seum. 

182.  LANDSCAPE  WITH  NEW  ENGLAND 
ELM,  1868. 

Painted  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts.  In  the 
foliage,  earth  and  sky  Inness  has  painted  the 
character  of  the  American  landscape  with 
transparent  romantic  realism. 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

183.  DELAWARE  WATER  GAP,  1861. 

In  his  early  work  Inness  took  the  faithful 
transcripts  of  nature  by  Durand  and  Cole  as 
his  models,  although  he  worked  in  a  broader, 
more  painterly  style.  A  railroad  train  appears 
from  behind  a  clump  of  trees  at  the  left;  men 
floating  down  the  river  on  a  raft  are  cooking 
their  supper;  a  rainbow  hangs  in  the  sky 
above  the  flowing  river  and  cows  are  drinking 
in  the  calm  shallows:  all  gives  the  sense  of 
the  all-embracing  life  of  nature  summed  up 


in  one  calm  image,  which  was  the  aim  of 

romantic  realism. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

184.  PEACE  AND  PLENTY,  1865. 

In  April,  1865,  General  Lee  surrendered  to 
General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House 
and  the  four  bloody  years  of  civil  war  were 
over.  This  is  the  background  for  Inness'  great 
hymn  to  the  peace  and  plenty  of  nature;  a 
similar  emotion  inspired  Winslow  Homer's 
Veteran  (No.  212). 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

185.  CLEARING  UP,  1866. 

Springfield,   Massachusetts,    George    Walter 
Vincent  Smith  Art  Gallery. 

186.  THE  TIBER  BELOW  PERUGIA,  1871. 
Inness  went  to  Europe  for  a  long  visit  1871-75 
which  was  spent  chiefly  in  Italy.  This  visit 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  objective 
romantic  realism  of  his  early  style  and  the 
subjective,  lyrical  impressionism  of  his  later 
work.  In  this  picture  he  was  still  giving  him- 
self to  the  mood  of  nature  and  painting  the 
mild  Italian  sky  and  the  serenity  of  the  soft 
Italian  sunlight  unchanged  by  personal  mood. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
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JOHNSON,  EASTMAN 

Born  Lovell,  Maine,  1824;  died  New  York  City  1906.  Began  to  work  professionally  as  a  portrait 
draughtsman  at  18,  first  in  Augusta,  Maine,  then  in  Washington  and  Boston.  He  went  to 
Dusseldorf  1 849-5 1  but  the  strongest  influence  on  his  development  came  from  three  and  a  half 
years  at  the  Hague  1851-55  studying  Dutch  seventeenth  century  painting.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  visited  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  painted  the  Indians  there;  he  also  visited  Ken- 
tucky. By  1 860  he  was  established  in  New  York.  His  genre  paintings  were  done  chiefly  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies ;  by  1 885  he  had  become  wholly  absorbed  in  portrait  painting. 


173.  FAMILY  GROUP,  1871. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

174.  THE  SAVOYARD  BOY,  1853. 

Painted   at  The  Hague.  This  picture  of  a 
Savoyard  boy  in  chimney  sweep's  costume 
was  sent  home  to  America  and  helped  found 
the  artist's  popular  success. 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum. 

175.  HUSKING  CORN,  1864. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

176.  THE  CONFAB,  1877. 

On  visits  to  the  summer  home  of  his  sister, 
Harriet   Johnson  May,   at  Kennebunkport, 


Maine,  Johnson  painted  a  series  of  pictures 
of  her  children  playing  in  the  great  New 
England  barn. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  Wadsworth  Athena- 
eum. 

177.  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

One  of  a  series  of  paintings  of  cranberry 
pickers  made  on  Nantucket  in  the  seventies. 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

178.  NANTUCKET  SCHOOL  OF 

PHILOSOPHY,  1887. 
The  artist's  last  dated  genre  painting. 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Walters  Gallery. 


JOHNSTON,  DAVID  CLAYPOOLE 

Born  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1799;  died  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1865.  Apprenticed  18 15  to 
the  Philadelphia  engraver  Francis  Kearny.  Set  up  his  own  business  18 19  with  caricatures  of 
local  celebrities  but  threats  of  libel  suits  made  the  print  and  booksellers  refuse  to  handle  his 
prints.  In  1821  he  turned  to  the  stage  and  became  an  actor;  in  1825  he  went  to  Boston  with  the 
theatrical  company  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  In  Boston  he  returned  again 
to  engraving,  issued  a  periodical  "Scraps,"  and  exhibited  genre  pictures  at  the  Athenaeum. 

85.   MILITIA  MUSTER,  about  1829. 

Worcester,   Massachusetts,   American   Anti- 
quarian Society. 

KENSETT,  JOHN  FREDERICK 

Born  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  181 8;  died  New  York  City  1872.  Apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Alfred 
Daggett,  a  bank  note  engraver.  Self-taught  as  a  painter.  He  went  to  London  1 840  with  Durand 
and  Casilear,  painting  there  and  in  Paris  until  1845  and  doing  some  engraving.  The  years 
1846-47  he  spent  in  Rome;  from  1848  until  his  death  he  lived  in  New  York  City.  His  art  is 
simple  and  straightforward ;  but  without  striving  for  novelty  he  was  very  original  in  his  percep- 
tion of  the  character  and  life  of  nature.  His  pictures  are  delicate  in  color,  subtle  in  arrangement 
and  filled  with  a  pensive  silence  and  reverie. 


147.  BASH-BISH  FALLS. 

New  York,  Knoedler  and  Co. 

148.  SHREWSBURY  RIVER,  1859. 
New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 

149.  SEASHORE,  i860. 

New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 

150.  CHOCORUA,  WHITE  MOUNTAINS, 

about  1867. 


*5i< 


Such  panoramic  compositions  as  this  are 
characteristic  of  American  romantic  land- 
scape painting.  The  love  of  the  wildness  and 
immensity  of  the  land  is  combined  in  them 
with  the  romantic  sense  of  home,  serenity  and 
contentment. 

New  York,  Century  Association.  {Photograph 
courtesy  Frick  Art  Reference  Library.) 

RIVER  SCENE,  1870. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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KING,  CHARLES  BIRD 

Born  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1785;  died  Washington,  D.  C,  1862.  Pupil  of  West  in  London. 
For  forty  years  he  spent  his  summers  in  Newport  and  winters  painting  portraits  in  Washington, 
with  occasional  visits  to  other  southern  cities.  At  his  death  he  left  his  savings  to  the  Redwood 
Library  and  Athenaeum  in  his  native  town.  King  was  an  industrious  rather  than  inspired  por- 
trait painter  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  decent  financial  success;  yet  he  seems  to  have  felt  his 
share  of  the  discouragements  of  an  artist's  life. 

44.   STILL  LIFE,  THE  VANITY  OF  AN  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Fogg  Museum  of 

ARTISTS  DREAMS,  1830.  Art. 

KRIMMEL,  JOHN  LEWIS 

Born  Ebingen,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  1 787;  died  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1821.  Came  to 
the  United  States  in  18 10;  lived  in  Philadelphia.  Self-taught.  One  of  the  earliest  painters  of 
genre. 

48.   FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION  IN  was  an  open  square  with  the  pump  house  of 

CENTER  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  the  city  water  works,  a  fine  classic  building 

1 819.  by  Latrobe,  in  its  center. 

Center  Square  is  now  occupied  by  the  Phila-  Philadelphia,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 

delphia  City  Hall.  In  the  romantic  period  it  vania. 

LAWRIE,  ALEXANDER,  JR. 

Born  New  York  City  1828 ;  died  Lafayette,  Indiana,  1917.  Studied  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  Leutze  in  Dusseldorf  and  Picot  in 
Paris.  Painter  and  portrait  draughtsman.  Lived  in  Philadelphia  1858-64;  enlisted  with  the 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War  and  served  until  he  was  disabled  1863.  Worked  in 
New  York  1866-76  with  great  success  as  a  portrait  draughtsman,  then  disappeared  from  sight. 
Twenty  years  later  he  was  living  in  Chalmers,  Indiana.  In  1902  he  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Soldiers  Home,  Lafayette,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

193.    LADY  WRITING  IN  A  PARLOR,  about  New  York,  Mrs.  Brantz  Mayor.  (Photograph 

1865.  courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 

LE  CLEAR,  THOMAS 

Born  Owego,  New  York,  181 8;  died  Rutherford  Park,  New  Jersey,  1882.  Worked  in  London, 
Ontario,  and  in  central  New  York  state  1832-39,  then  moved  to  New  York  City.  From  1844-60 
lived  in  Buffalo  but  afterward  returned  again  to  New  York  City.  Portrait  and  genre  painter. 

154.    BUFFALO  NEWSBOY,  1853.  {Courtesy  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffa- 

Buffalo,  New   York,  Albright  Art   Gallery.  lo,  New  York.) 

LEUTZE,  EMANUEL 

Born  Gmiind,  Wurttemberg,  Germany;  brought  as  a  child  to  Philadelphia;  died  Washington, 
D.  G.j  1868.  Returned  to  Europe  to  study  at  Dusseldorf  1841  and  lived  there  from  1845  to 
1863,  except  for  visits  to  the  United  States  in  185 1  and  1859.  Established  himself  again  in 
America  1863.  Leutze's  subjects  were  American  but  his  art  was  that  of  Dusseldorf,  painstaking 
and  earnest  in  detail  yet  hollow  and  rhetorical  in  sentiment. 

1 45.    WESTWARD  THE  CO URSE  OF  EMPIRE  a  staircase  of  the  Capitol,  Washington. 

TAKES  ITS  WAY,  1861.  Washington,    National    Collection    of   Fine 

Sketch  in  oil  for  the  large  fresco  executed  in  Arts. 
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LEWIS,  HENRY 

Born  in  England,  1819;  died  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  1906.  Came  as  a  boy  to  St.  Louis.  In  the 
1850's  he  went  as  American  counsul  to  London;  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  he  went  to 
Diisseldorf,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

146.   A  STREET  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  1863. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis. 

MARTIN,  HOMER  DODGE 

Born  Albany,  New  York,  1836;  died  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1897.  Pupil  of  William  M.  Hart  in 
Albany.  Active  first  in  Albany  until  1865,  then  in  New  York  City.  He  visited  England  in  1876 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  Whistler.  He  lived  abroad  again  from  1879  to  1887.  His  early  work 
belongs  to  romantic  realism  although  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  change  in  the  seventies  to  the 
subjective  lyric  impressionism  of  the  succeeding  movement  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 

221 .   AUTUMN  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

Oneonta,  New   York,  Rev.  Louis  Van  Ess. 
{Photograph  courtesy  Babcock  Galleries.) 

MAYER,  FRANK  BLACKWELL 

Born  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1827;  died  1899.  Pupil  of  Alfred  Miller  in  Baltimore;  worked  in 
Paris  1864-69. 

196.   LEISURE  AND  LABOR,  1858. 

Washington,    Permanent   collection    of    the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 


MIGNOT,  LOUIS  REMY 

Born  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  183 1;  died  Brighton,  England,  1870.  Studied  with  Andreas 
Schelfhout  at  the  Hague  1851-55,  then  settled  in  New  York  City.  In  1857  accompanied  F.  E. 
Church  on  a  trip  to  South  America.  His  southern  sympathies  made  him  leave  New  York  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  abroad,  for  the  most  part  in 
London. 

• 
207.   THREE  MILE  POINT  ON  OTSEGO  figures  by  Gollman. 

LAKE,  1850.  Cooperstown,  New   York,  New  York  State 

A  picnic  on  the  lake  near  Cooperstown;  the  Historical  Association  Museum. 

MORGAN,  WILLIAM 

Born  London,  England;  came  as  a  child  to  the  United  States;  died  New  York  City  1900. 
Studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Genre  painter,  active  in  New  York  City. 


195.    THE  HURDY-GURDY  MAN. 
New  York,  John  Levy  Galleries. 
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\  MORSE,  SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE 

Born  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  1791;  died  New  York  City  1872.  Painter,  daguerrotypist, 
inventor  of  the  telegraph,  politician.  Pupil  of  Washington  Allston  in  London  1811-15.  Active 
in  New  England,  the  south  and  after  1824  in  New  York  City.  After  1837  his  activities  as 
inventor  superseded  his  painting. 
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CONGRESS  HALL,  1822. 
The  old  House  of  Representatives  chamber 
in  the  Capitol,  now  the  Statuary  Hall,  was 
designed  by  Latrobe  in  the  rebuilding  after 
1 8 14.  Although  it  was  a  noble  and  beautiful 
room,  the  acoustics  were  poor  and  Latrobe's 
pupil,  Mills,  later  raised  the  floor  to  its  present 
level  to  cure  this  difficulty.  Morse  spent 
months  in  Washington  painting  the  portraits 
of  the  members  of  Congress.  His  aim  was  to 
exhibit  the  picture  about  the  country  but  it 
was  a  financial  failure. 


Washington,    Permanent 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 


collection    of    the 


MRS.  DANIEL  DE  SAUSSURE  BACOT. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

LAFAYETTE,  1824. 

Lafayette  visited  the  United  States  for  the 

fourth  and  last  time  in   1824  and  made  a 

triumphal  tour  of  the  country.  Morse  was 

commissioned  by  the  City  of  New  York  to 

paint  this  commemorative  portrait   for  the 

city  hall,  where  it  still  hangs. 

City  of  New   York.   {Courtesy  of  the  Arts 

Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 

54.    THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  LOUVRE,  1832. 
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Morse,  Horatio  Greenough  and  Fenimore 
Cooper  were  in  Paris  together  in  1832.  Coop- 
er wrote  to  William  Dunlap,  when  the  latter 
was  collecting  materials  for  his  "History", 
that  he  used  to  go  daily  to  the  Louvre  to 
watch  Morse  at  work.  Perching  himself 
astraddle  of  one  of  the  seats,  he  would  say, 
"Lay  it  on  here,  Samuel — more  yellow — the 
nose  is  too  short — the  eyes  too  small— damn 
it  if  I  had  been  a  painter  what  a  picture  I 
should  have  painted."  He  said  that  he  had 
sat  there  so  often  and  so  long  that  his  face 
was  as  well  known  as  any  Van  Dyck  on  the 
walls,  and  visitors  credited  him  with  at  least 
half  the  merit  of  the  picture.  But  as  an  exhi- 
bition picture  this  also  proved  a  financial 
failure  for  the  artist. 

Syracuse,  New  York,  Syracuse  University, 
College  of  Fine  Arts.  {Photograph  courtesy 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art.) 

MRS.  RICHARD  C.  MORSE  AND  HER 
CHILDREN. 

Morse  cast  the  saw-tooth  type  of  his  telegraph 
instrument  at  the  fireplace  of  his  sister-in-law 
Louisa's  front  parlor  and,  as  she  long  remem- 
bered, spilled  drops  of  molten  metal  on  the 
rug. 
New  York,  Mrs.  J.  Wright  Rumbough. 


*  MOUNT,  WILLIAM  SIDNEY 

Born  Setauket,  Long  Island,  New  York,  1807;  died  there  1868.  Self-taught  as  a  genre  painter. 
Active  in  New  York  as  a  portrait  and  genre  painter  1 829-36 ;  then  his  health  forced  him  to  retire 
to  Stoney  Brook,  Long  Island.  In  his  later  years  he  had  a  traveling  studio  on  wheels,  drawn  by  a 
horse,  and  he  would  be  seen  walking  along  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  day,  playing  his  fiddle  and 
followed  in  procession  by  his  horse,  his  studio  and  his  dog. 


100.    THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WIFE  SKETCH- 
ING. 

The  title  is  traditional  but  the  picture  is  not 
a  portrait  of  Mount. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 


101.    THE  PAINTER'S  TRIUMPH,  1838. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 


102.  THE  LONG  STORY,  1837. 
Washington,    Permanent    collection    of    the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

103.  BARGAINING  FOR  A  HORSE,  1835. 
New  York,  New- York  Historical  Society. 

104.  EEL-SPEARING  AT  SETAUKET,  1845. 
Cooperstown,  New    York,  New    York  State 
Historical  Association  Museum. 

105.  THE  BANJO  PLAYER,  about  1858. 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
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NAHL,  CHARLES  CHRISTIAN 

Born  Cassel,  Germany,  1818;  died  San  Francisco,  1878.  Pupil  of  the  Cassel  Academy.  Worked 
in  Paris  1846-49,  in  New  York  1849-51,  afterward  in  San  Francisco.  He  retained  the  dry  and 
overfinished  style  of  the  Diisseldorf  school  in  his  figure  paintings  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
landscape. 


1 55.   SUN  DA  Y  MORNING  IN  THE  MINES. 
Sacramento,  California,  E.  B.  Crocker  Art 
Gallery. 


156.   INCIDENT  ON  THE  RIVER,  CALI- 
FORNIA PIONEER  DAYS,  1867. 


NEAGLE,  JOHN 

Born  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1796;  died  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1865.  Apprenticed  first  to 
a  Philadelphia  coach  maker,  he  soon  after  became  a  pupil  of  Bass  Otis.  In  1820  he  married  the 
step-daughter  of  Thomas  Sully.  Sully  and  Neagle  were  the  chief  portrait  painters  of  Philadel- 
phia before  the  Civil  War. 


71.  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  THE  KANSAS 
INDIANS,  1 82 1. 
Caussetonga  or  Big  Kansas  (left)  is  described 
as  inanimate  and  sleepy-looking  on  ordinary 
occasions  but  a  dreadful  opponent.  He  re- 
fused to  pose  without  his  great  friend  Shari- 
tarishe,  Chief  of  the  Grand  Pawnees,  a  chief 
of  remarkable  eloquence  and  great  energy  of 
character.  These  Indians  came  through  Phila- 
delphia with  a  deputation  on  their  way  to 
Washington  in  1 82 1 . 

Philadelphia,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


72.  GILBERT  STUART,  1825. 

Neagle  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Boston  in  1825 
to  see  Stuart  and  his  admiration  for  Stuart's 
work  was  a  strong  influence  upon  his  art. 
Boston,  Boston  Athenaeum.  (Courtesy  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.) 

73.  JOHN HAVILAND,  1828. 

An    architect    of   distinction,    who    became 


world  famous  by  his  important  and  liberaliz- 
ing plans  for  prisons. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

74.  REVEREND  MARTIN  LUTHER  HURL- 

BUT,  1840. 
Unitarian  minister  and  teacher. 
Cleveland,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

75.  WILLIAM  McILHENNY,  Jr.,  1855. 
Lawyer,  scholar,  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum 
of  Philadelphia.  Painted  posthumously  at  the 
order  of  the  Athenaeum. 

Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Athenaeum. 

77.  COLONEL  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON  OF 
KENTUCKY,  1843. 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  an  old 
Indian  fighter,  famous  (although  his  claim 
was  afterward  disputed)  for  having  killed 
Tecumseh  in  close  combat  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames,  1813. 

Washington,    Permanent    collection    of    the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 


^PAGE,  WILLIAM 

Born  Albany,  New  York,  181 1 ;  died  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  1885.  Pupil  of  James 
Herring  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  New  York  City;  influenced  by  Allston  and  Venetian  painting.  He 
worked  in  New  York  City  except  for  a  visit  to  Boston  1844-47,  and  eleven  years  in  Florence  and 
Rome  1849-60.  He  experimented  in  techniques  and  color  theories,  as  a  result  of  which  many  of 
his  pictures  have  darkened  or  disintegrated.  A  friend  of  Lowell  and  of  the  Brownings  in  whose 
letters  many  references  to  him  are  found. 


123.  THE  YOUNG  MERCHANTS,  c.  1835. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

124.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON,  1844-47. 
A  notable  portrait  of  this  mild-looking  but 


implacable  New  England  reformer  who  wrote 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Liberator,  "I  shall 
strenuously  contend  for  the  immediate  en- 
franchisement of  our  slave  population  ...  I 
will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompro- 
mising  as  justice.  On  this  subject,  I  do  not 
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wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write,  with  mod- 
eration ...  I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivo- 
cate— I  will  not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  inch— AND  I  WILL  BE  HEARD." 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

MRS.  SARGENT  SMITH  LITTLEHALE, 

1844-47. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


126.  SELF  PORTRAIT,  i860. 
Painted  at  Rome. 

Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

127.  MRS.  PAGE,  i860. 

Sophie  Candace   Stevens,  the  artist's  third 
wife;  painted  at  Rome. 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


J  PEALE,  RAPHAELLE 

Born  Annapolis,  Maryland,  1774;  died  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1825.  Eldest  son  and  pupil 
of  Charles  Willson  Peale.  Miniature  and  still  life  painter.  From  1 796-99  he  was  in  Baltimore 
with  his  brother  Rembrandt,  attempting  to  start  a  portrait  gallery  of  distinguished  persons.  In 
1 799  he  settled  in  Philadelphia.  About  18 15  his  health  began  to  fail  from  gout  and  he  turned  for 
this  reason  from  miniature  painting  to  still  life,  in  which  he  took  as  model  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  still  life  paintings  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century.  He  and  his  uncle 
James  Peale  were  the  first  American  painters  of  any  importance  to  specialize  in  still  life  and 
founded  a  school  of  still  life  in  Philadelphia  which  persisted  through  the  romantic  period. 


9.    AFTER  THE  BATH,  1823. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  William  Rockhill  Nel- 
son Gallery  of  Art  and  Atkins  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 


49.   STILL  LIFE  WITH  GLASS,  PLATE, 
BISCUIT  AND  FRUIT,  18 18. 

Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


\  PEALE,  REMBRANDT 

Born  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  1778;  died  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  i860.  Pupil  of  his 
father,  Charles  Willson  Peale.  He  worked  in  Philadelphia  but  not  meeting  with  success  was  in 
Baltimore,  Charleston  and  other  southern  cities  1 796-99.  He  studied  under  West  in  London 
1802-03  and  in  1807  and  1809  made  two  trips  to  Paris  to  paint  portraits  of  distinguished  men 
for  "Peale's  Museum".  During  181 2-13  he  was  in  Baltimore,  experimenting  with  illuminating 
gas  and  founded  the  Baltimore  Gas  Company.  1828-30  he  again  visited  Paris,  Italy  and  London. 
In  1832-33  he  visited  England  again.  After  his  wandering  life  Peale  settled  permanently  in 
Philadelphia  in  1843,  where  the  directory  listed  him  as  "Naturalist,  Philadelphia  Museum". 
Painter,  lecturer,  writer  on  art,  naturalist,  Peale  was  at  his  best  as  a  painter  in  the  decade 
1800-10.  His  "Museum"  in  Baltimore  ( 1814-30) ,  is  now  the  Municipal  Museum  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore. 


8.   ROBERT  FULTON,  c.  1806-10. 

Fulton  was,  like  Morse,  a  painter  before  he 
became  an  inventor.  This  portrait  was  prob- 
ably painted  shortly  after  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica in  1806  to  build  the  "Clermont"  whose 
voyage  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  August  1 1 , 
1807,  established  the  system  of  steam  naviga- 
tion in  America. 
Detroit,  Estate  of  Edsel  B.  Ford. 


11.    GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PATRIAE 
PATER. 

Peale  in  1823  painted  a  composite  likeness  of 
Washington  from  the  many  studies  made  by 


10. 


his  father  and  himself,  which  has  become 
known  as  the  "Porthole"  portrait.  His  por- 
trayal of  Washington  as  a  grandiose  romantic 
hero  became  very  popular  (by  his  own  state- 
ment Peale  painted  seventy-nine  replicas) 
and  Peale  carried  on  an  active  campaign  to 
have  it  accepted  as  the  authentic  likeness  in- 
stead of  Stuart's  Athenaeum  head  which  was 
then  the  favorite. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

SELF  PORTRAIT,  1856. 
Philadelphia,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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PRINGLE,  JAMES 

Born  Sydenham,  County  Kent,  England,  1788;  came  to  the  United  States  about  1827;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  1847. 

50.    THE  SMITH  AND  DIMON  SHIPYARD  Cooperstown,  New   York,  New  York  State 

ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER,  NEW  Historical  Association  Museum. 

YORK,  1833. 

j    QUIDOR,  JOHN 

Born  Tappan,  New  York,  1801 ;  died  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  1881.  Pupil  of  Jarvis;  active  in 
New  York.  Painted  narrative  genre  and  religious  pictures. 

86.    WOLFERTS  WILL,  1856. 

From  Washington  living's  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
ler. 

Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Museum. 

RANNEY,  WILLIAM 

Born  Middletown,  Connecticut,  1813;  died  West  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  1857.  Self  taught; 
painter  of  outdoor  life  and  the  frontier.  From  1843  on  he  was  listed  in  New  York  directories  as 
a  portrait  painter.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  enlisted  in  General  Taylor's  army 
and  served  in  Texas.  There  he  became  interested  in  the  hardy,  picturesque,  adventurous 
characters  of  the  Southwestern  frontier  and  devoted  himself  to  portraying  their  life.  Though 
never  a  very  finished  technician,  he  had  dramatic  vigor  and  action. 

134.   THE  SCOUTING  PARTY,  c.  1851. 
Philadelphia,  William  T.  Ranney. 

READ,  THOMAS  BUCHANAN 

Born  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  1822;  died  New  York  City  1872.  Self  taught.  Painter  and 
poet.  He  published  at  least  ten  volumes  of  verse  which  were  extravagantly  praised  here  and  in 
England,  but  is  today  remembered  as  a  poet  only  by  "Sheridan's  Ride".  He  lived  for  various 
periods  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  also  in  England,  Germany  and  Italy. 

171.    THE  CHILDREN  OF  MARCUS  L. 
WARD,  c.  1859. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Newark  Museum. 

ROSSITER,  THOMAS  P. 

Born  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  181 7;  died  Cold  Spring,  New  York,  1871.  Pupil  of  Nathaniel 
Jocelyn  in  New  Haven.  In  1840  he  went  to  London  with  Durand,  Kensett  and  Casilear,  in  184 1 
to  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  184 1  he  went  to  Italy  with  Thomas  Cole  and  lived  in  Rome  until 
1847.  After  his  return  he  lived  in  New  York  City,  except  for  the  years  1853-56  spent  in  Paris. 

142.    A  STUDIO  RECEPTION  OF  AMERICAN  tory  and  Art.  (Photograph  courtesy  Frick  Art 

ARTISTS  IN  PARIS,  1841.  Reference  Library.) 
Rossiter's  characterization  of  the  figures  is  so 

vague  that  if  they  are  intended  as  portraits,  143.    NEW  HAVEN  GREEN 

identification  is  very  uncertain.  New  Haven>  Connecticut,  New  Haven  Col- 

Albany,  New  York,  Albany  Institute  of  His-  ony  Historical  Society. 
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SALMON,  ROBERT 

Born,  perhaps  about  1785;  died  after  1840.  Salmon  lived  in  Liverpool  in  1806;  came  to  Boston 
in  1828  and  was  living  there  in  1840.  Salmon  lived  in  a  rude  dwelling  on  a  wharf  in  South 
Boston,  and  was  reported  to  be  eccentric  (Downes).  But  the  beauty  of  his  ships,  the  firm 
plasticity  of  his  touch  and  his  fine  sense  of  air  and  light  show  that  he  was  a  disciplined  and 
gifted  artist. 


45.   SHIP  AGROUND. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

SARGENT,  HENRY 


46.   SOUTH  SEA  WHALE  FISHING,  1835. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Born  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  1770;  died  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1845.  Studied  with  West  in 
London  1793-97.  He  gave  up  painting  for  the  army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  left  the 
service  after  an  explosion  rendered  him  deaf;  served  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
After  his  return  to  painting  about  1805  he  was  influenced  by  Stuart  in  his  portraits  and  by 
Allston  in  his  genre  pictures. 


THE  DINNER  PARTY. 

A  bachelor  dinner  at  the  then  fashionable 

midday  hour. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


THE  TEA  PARTY. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


SHAW,  JOSHUA 

Born  in  England,  1776;  died  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  i860.  A  friend  of  West,  Shaw  came 
to  the  United  States  in  181 7  with  the  huge  painting  of  Christ  Healing  of  the  Sick  which 
West  had  donated  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1819-20 
published  there  "Picturesque  Views  of  American  Scenery,"  engravings  by  John  Hill  after 
Shaw's  paintings. 


THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  FROM  BEACON 

OR  COTTON  HILL,  about  1820-30. 
Colored  etching,  probably  by  John  Hill,  after 
Shaw.  The  view  is  taken  looking  north  to- 
ward Charlestown;  the  church  in  the  central 
distance  is  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Charlestown.  The  industrial  era  of  steam 


power,  with  its  coal  smoke  and  factories,  had 

not  yet  begun  at  this  time.  American  cities 

were  small  (Boston  had  43,298  inhabitants  in 

1820),  their  population  composed  chiefly  of 

merchants,   craftsmen   and   the  professional 

classes. 

New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 


STANLEY,  JOHN  MIX 

Born  Canandaigua,  New  York,  1814;  died  Detroit,  Michigan,  1872.  Pupil  of  Bowman  in 
Detroit.  Travelled  extensively  through  the  west  painting  the  life  of  the  Indians  between  1839- 
48  and  again  in  1853;  visited  Honolulu  1848.  Lived  chiefly  in  Washington  1850-63  and  in 
Detroit  1864-72.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  his  Indian  subjects,  on  loan  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, were  destroyed  in  a  fire  1865.  He  also  painted  portraits  and  landscapes. 


138. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTIAC  RE- 
VEALED TO  MAJOR  GLADWIN  AT 
DETROIT  BY  AN  INDIAN  GIRL,  1863. 
In  the  spring  of  1 763  Detroit  alone  of  all  the 
English  forts  west  of  Fort  Pitt  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  the  great  Indian  uprising  led  by 
Pontiac.  All  other  posts  in  the  upper  Ohio 
valley  and  Great  Lakes  region  were  surprised 
by  treachery.  At  Detroit  Major  Gladwin  was 


warned  by  an  unknown  informant  and  the 
fort  withstood  a  long  siege.  Stanley  illustrates 
the  popular  lengend  that  Gladwin  was  warned 
by  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  who  loved  him,  as 
it  is  told  in  Parkman's  "Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac". 

Detroit,  Burton  Historical  Collection,  Detroit 
Public  Library.  [Photograph  courtesy  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.) 
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139-    CHINOOK  INDIAN  BURIAL 
GROUNDS,  c.  1870. 
The  Chinook  Indians  occupied  the  lower  Co- 


lumbia River  from  the  Cascades  to  its  mouth. 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


STRICKLAND,  WILLIAM 

Born  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1787;  died  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1854.  Strickland  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  architects  and  engineers  of  his  time.  As  a  young  man,  before  devoting 
himself  finally  to  architecture,  he  worked  in  New  York  with  Reinagle,  the  scene  painter, 
painted  portraits  and  landscapes,  and  made  aquatint  engravings. 


47.   CHRIST  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA, 
1811. 

Christ  Church,  on  Second  Street,  built  1727- 
44  from  designs  by  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  is  one 
of  the  most  handsome  examples  of  eighteenth 


century  American  monumental  architecture 
and  is  distinguished  by  unusually  rich  orna- 
mental detail. 

Philadelphia,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


4  SULLY,  THOMAS 

Born  Horncastle,  England,  1783;  died  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1872.  His  parents  were 
English  actors  who  brought  him  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1792.  Studied  with  a  French 
miniature  painter  Belzons  and  with  his  brother  Lawrence;  began  painting  professionally  in 
1 80 1 .  He  travelled  a  great  deal  but  from  1 8 1  o  Philadelphia  was  his  home.  In  his  long  life  he 
painted  over  two  thousand  portraits,  a  number  of  miniatures,  and  some  five  hundred  subject 
pictures,  historical  compositions  and  landscapes. 


26. 


3i- 


32. 


33- 


34- 


GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS,  1808. 

Lawyer  and  political  leader,  Morris  held  both 
civil  and  military  offices  during  the  War  for 
Independence;  was  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution,  and 
largely  responsible  for  its  literary  finish;  min- 
ister to  France;  United  States  senator. 
Philadelphia,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CAPTAIN  JEAN  TERFORD  DAVID, 
1813. 

Cleveland,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

MARY  SICARD  DAVID,  181 3. 

Cleveland,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

WASHINGTON  AT  THE  PASSAGE  OF 

THE  DELAWARE,  1819. 
Painted  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  size 
1 2  by  17  feet,  it  was  left  on  the  artist's  hands 
when  there  proved  to  be  no  place  in  the  Capi- 
tol large  enough  to  hang  the  picture. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


ELIZABETH  RIDGELT,  1818. 
John  Ridgely,  Jr.,  "Hampton' 
Maryland. 


35.  THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS, 
1831-32. 
Colonel  Perkins  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
Boston  merchant,  cultivated,  philanthropic, 
civic-minded.  He  was  a  generous  contributor 
to  the  Athenaeum  where  the  portrait  now 
hangs. 

Boston,  Boston  Athenaeum. 


36.  FANNY  KEMBLE  AS  'BEATRICE',  1833. 
Fanny  Kemble's  tour  of  the  country  in  1832- 
34  was  a  national  event  like  Lafayette's  tour 
in  1824  and  Dickens'  visit  of  1842.  The  charm 
of  her  portrayal  of  Shakespeare's  heroines 
caused  great  excitement.  In  1 834  she  married 
a  Georgia  planter,  Pierce  Butler,  and  retired 
from  the  stage.  In  later  life  she  gave  dramatic 
readings  and  was  a  poet,  dramatist,  critic  and 
prose-writer  but  she  disliked  the  life  of  the 
stage  and  never  returned  to  it.  Compare  In- 
man's  portrait  of  her  (no.  88) . 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 


37.   SARAH  SULLY,  THE  ARTIST'S  WIFE, 
1848. 

Towson,       38.   SELF  PORTRAIT,  i860. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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THOMPSON,  CEPHAS  GIOVANNI 

Born  Middleborough,  Massachusetts,  1809;  died  New  York  City  1888.  Pupil  of  his  father, 
Cephas  T.,  a  portrait  painter,  and  of  D.  C.  Johnston  in  Boston.  Portrait  and  figure  painter.  He 
worked  in  Providence,  New  York,  1837-52,  then  spent  seven  years  in  Rome  1853-60  (where 
Hawthorne  mentions  him  in  his  "Journal"  and  the  "Marble  Faun")  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  New  York. 


1 18.    GIRL  IN  A  STRAW  HAT  AS  'SPRING', 
1838. 
This  with  a  companion  picture  of  "Autumn" 
helped  gain  the  artist  a  reputation  as  a  fash- 


ionable portrait  painter  on  his  arrival  in  New 
York. 

Lieut.  Robert  Graham,  U.S.N.  {Photograph 
courtesy  Victor  Spark.) 


TROYE,  EDWARD 

Born  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1808;  came  to  the  United  States,  1828;  died  Georgetown,  Ken- 
tucky, 1874.  Son  of  the  painter  Jean  Baptiste  de  Troy;  he  anglicized  his  name  to  Troye  on 
coming  to  this  country.  He  landed  first  in  Philadelphia,  but  from  about  1 835  travelled  around 
the  South,  painting  thoroughbred  and  standard-bred  horses.  In  the  1850's  he  visited  Arabia 
and  the  Holy  Land,  painting  landscapes  and  pictures  of  Arab  stallions  and  mares  and  Damas- 
cus cattle.  He  also  painted  portraits. 


106.   RICHARD  SINGLETON. 

Cleveland,    Crispin    Oglebay. 
courtesy  E.  J.  Rousuck.) 


[Photograph 


VEDDER,  ELIHU 

Born  New  York  City  1836;  died  at  Rome,  Italy,  1923.  Pupil  of  T.  H.  Matteson  in  Sherburne, 
New  York,  then  of  Picot  in  Paris.  He  lived  abroad  1856-61,  then  in  New  York  City  186 1-6. 
From  1867  until  his  death  he  lived  in  Rome,  paying  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States. 
Vedder's  first  work  done  here  after  his  student  days  has  its  place  in  the  story  of  romanticism; 
his  Roman  pictures  belong  to  another  phase  of  American  ideal  painting. 

208.   THE  LAIR  OF  THE  SEA  SERPENT,  1864. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

WALDO,  SAMUEL  LOVETT 

Born  Windham,  Connecticut,  1783;  died  New  York  City  1861.  Studied  in  Hartford;  painted 
first  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  London,  1806-08,  where  West  and  Copley  befriended  him. 
In  1809  he  settled  in  New  York.  In  1 816  he  took  his  pupil  William  Jewett  into  partnership  and 
they  worked  in  collaboration  for  almost  forty  years.  But  the  more  sensitive  and  interesting 
portraits  are  those  done  by  Waldo  unassisted. 


39.  DELIVERANCE  M APES  WALDO,  c.  1826. 
The  artist's  second  wife,  painted  probably 
about  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1826. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

40.  SELF  PORTRAIT  AT  THE  AGE  OF 

THIRTY,  1813. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

41.  OLD  PAT,  THE  INDEPENDENT 

BEGGAR,  c.  1 81 5- 1 6. 
Engraved  by  A.  B.  Durand  before  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  Peter  Maverick  in  181 7. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


42.  YOUNG  MAN  HOLDING  A 

MINIATURE. 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

43.  MAJOR-GENERAL  ANDREW  JACK- 

SON, 181 7. 
Jackson  fought  as  a  youth  in  the  War  for  In- 
dependence and  became  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  War  of  181 2  by  his  capture  and 
defense  of  New  Orleans.  Seventh  president 
of  the  United  States,  1829-1837. 
Detroit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Fisher. 
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WARD,  CHARLES  CALEB 

Ward  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  from  1868  to  1890. 

198.   THE  CIRCUS  IS  COMING,  187 1. 
Privately  owned. 

WARD,  JACOB  C. 

Born  Bioomfield,  New  Jersey,  1809;  died  there  1891.  Landscape  painter.  Pupil  of  his  father, 
Caleb  Ward.  In  1836  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  about  1845-47  to  Chile 
and  Peru  with  his  brother,  C.  V.  Ward,  a  daguerrotypist,  painting  and  making  daguerrotypes. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  quietly  in  Bioomfield. 

120.   NATURAL  BRIDGE  OF  VIRGINIA,  example  of  the  topographic  landscape  prints 

c.  1835.  popular  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

Aquatint  in  colors  by  W.  J.  Bennett.  A  good  New  York,  New  York  Public  Library. 

WEIR,  JOHN  F. 

Born  West  Point,  New  York,  1841 ;  died  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1926.  Pupil  of  his  father, 
Robert  W.  Weir,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Fine  Arts  1869-1913. 

227.   FORGING  THE  SHAFT,  1868. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

WHITTREDGE,  WORTHINGTON 

Born  near  Springfield,  Ohio,  1820;  died  Summit,  New  Jersey,  19 10.  Self-taught.  Active  in 
Cincinnati  1838-49;  Diisseldorf  and  Paris  1849-54;  Rome  1854-59;  and  in  New  York  City  and 
Summit  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Whittredge  was  one  of  the  first  painters  to  appear  out  of 
the  frontier  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Although  his  work  grew  more  assured  after  his 
ten  year  stay  abroad,  he  showed  from  the  first  the  feeling  for  the  life  of  nature,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  character  of  a  place  or  a  season  or  a  day,  the  sensitiveness  to  effects  of  light  and  air, 
which  characterize  all  his  works.  His  later  work  adds  also  a  very  personal  brooding  quality  of 
silence  and  repose. 

159.   THE  CROW'S  NEST,  1848.  163.    CROSSING  THE  FORD,  PLATTE 

Painted  in  Cincinnati  before  his  period  of  RIVER,  COLORADO,  1870. 

study  abroad.  Ohio  had  still  the  character  of  In  1865-66  the  artist  made  a  sketching  tour 

the  frontier  in  Whittredge's  boyhood.  Among  in  the  West,  accompanying  General  Pope  on 

the  impressions  of  his  youth  he  retained  a  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  army  posts 

vivid  memory  of  the  multitude  of  birds  and  of  the  eastern  Rockies  and  New  Mexico, 

animals  around  the  family's  cabin;  and  he  j\few  York,  The  Century  Association.  [Photo- 

earned  his  first  money  by  trapping.  graph  courtesy  Macbeth  Gallery.) 
Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

a       nriTP    unTT*rr  ctopm  PABfT  l6^   HOME  BT  THE  SEA>  l872- 

l6°-    D^!^fSSi?r  SJ°RM?ARK>  Painted  on  Cape  Ann,  one  of  the  artist's  fa- 

CINCINNATI,  before  1849.  vorite  scenes. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Worcester  Art  Mu-  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Addison  Gallery  of 

seum-  American  Art.  (Photography  courtesy  Mac- 

161.  THE  WALKING  TOUR  ABROAD,  beth  Gallery.) 

1849-59. 
New  York  City,  Victor  Spark.  165.    TROUT  POOL. 

162.  A  WINDOW,  HOUSE  ON  THE  HUDSON  New  York'  MetroP°litan  Museum  of  Art. 

RIVER,  1863.  166.    CAMP  MEETING,  1874. 

New  York  Public  Library.  New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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WILGUS,  WILLIAM  JOHN 

Born  Troy,  New  York,  1819;  died  Buffalo,  New  York,  1853.  Pupil  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  New 
York  1833-36.  Active  in  Buffalo  1837-43,  Porto  Rico  1843-45,  New  York  1846;  after  1846  he 
spent  his  winters  in  Savannah,  Mobile  or  Cuba,  returning  for  the  summer  to  Buffalo.  Portrait 
painter. 

158.    UT-HA-WAH  {CAPTAIN  COLE),  1838.  Six  Nations,  which  was  the  responsibility  of 

Ut-ha-wah  led  the  troops  of  the  Onondaga  the  Onondaga  nation. 

nation  who  fought  with  the  American  army  New  fork,  DeLancey  Kountze.  {Photo  cour- 

at  Fort  George,  May  27,  1815;  he  was  for  tesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 
many  years  keeper  of  the  Council  Fire  of  the 

WIMAR,  CARL 

Born  Siegburg,  near  Bonn,  Germany,  1828;  came  to  the  United  States  1843;  died  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  1862.  Brought  to  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  15,  Wimar's  home  was  near  a  favorite  camp- 
ing ground  of  the  Indians  who  then  still  visited  the  town  in  numbers;  his  interest  in  Indians 
dates  from  these  early  experiences.  Studied  with  an  ornamental  painter  Leon  de  Pomarede  in 
St.  Louis  and  with  Fay  and  Leutze  at  Dusseldorf  1852-56.  After  his  return  he  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  Indian  country. 

197.    THE  CAPTIVE  CHARGER,  1854. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis. 

WOODVILLE,  RICHARD  CATON 

Born  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1820;  died  London,  England,  1855.  Studied  at  Dusseldorf  in  the 
later  forties  and  twice  revisited  Europe.  His  early  death  on  the  second  of  these  visits  cut  short  a 
career  of  much  promise. 

168.  THE  SAILOR'S  WEDDING.  170.    WAR  NEWS  FROM  MEXICO,  1848. 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Walters  Gallery.  New  York,  National  Academy  of  Design. 

1 69.  POLITICS  IN  AN  O  YSTER  HO  USE,  1 848. 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Walters  Gallery. 

WYANT,  ALEXANDER  HELWIG 

Born  Evans  Creek,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  1836;  died  New  York  City  1892.  Self-taught. 
Painted  chiefly  in  New  York  State  and  New  England.  Traveled  in  Arizona  1873  but  exposure 
and  fatigue  brought  on  a  long  illness  and  loss  of  use  of  his  right  arm,  after  which  he  taught 
himself  to  paint  with  his  left  hand. 

222.  THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY,  1866.  tones  in  the  shadows  shows  that  he,  like 
Wyant's  work  is  divided  into  two  phases  by  Homer,  followed  his  own  road  toward  an  ex- 
the  stylistic  revolution  of  the  seventies.  His  ploration  of  light,  independent  of  the  course 
early  work  shows  the  objective  self-identifica-  of  French  impressionism. 

tion  with  the  grand  aspects  of  nature  which  Detroit,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

was  characteristic  of  romanticism;  the  second 

an  intimate,  muted,  refined  subjective  art.         224.    FOREST  STREAM. 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  Insti- 

tute of  Arts. 

223.  SUNSET  IN  THE  HILLS,  1869. 

The  sureness  with  which  Wyant  records  the      225-    WINONA  FALLS. 

characteristic  light  and  color  of  central  New  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  City  Art  Museum  of  St. 


York  and  the  use  of  rose  madder  and  violet  Louis. 
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i.   DUNLAP,  WILLIAM  Self  Portrait. 
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3.  SARGENT,  HENRY  The  Tea  Party. 
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5.  HILL,  JOHN  New  York  from  Brooklyn  Heights,  1830. 


6.  BENNETT,  WILEIAM  JAMES  South  Street  from  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  c.  1828. 


7.   SHAW,  JOSHUA  The  City  of  Boston  from  Beacon  or  Cotton  Hill,  about  1820-30. 
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17-  ALLSTON,  WASHINGTON 


The  Dead  Man  Restored  to  Life  by  Touching  the  Bones 
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22.  ALLSTON,  WASHINGTON  /*a/i<m  Landscape,  c.  1830. 


23-  BIRCH,  THOMAS  The  City  of  Philadelphia  from  the  Treaty  Elm,  about  1800. 
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27.  AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES  The  Black-Billed  Cuckoo. 


28.  AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES  The  Purple  Grackle. 


2g.  AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES 

American  Porcupine,  1842. 


30.  AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES  Virginia  Deer. 
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34-  SULLY,  THOMAS 


Elizabeth  Ridgely,  1818. 


35-  SULLY,  THOMAS  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  1831-32. 


36.  SULLY,  THOMAS 


Fanny  Kemble  as  'Beatrice',  1833. 


37-  SULLY,  THOMAS  Sarah  Sully,  the  Artist's  Wife,  1848. 
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42.  WALDO,  SAMUEL  LOVETT  Young  Man  Holding  a  Miniature. 


43-  WALDO,  SAMUEL  LOVETT  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson,  1817. 


44-  KING,  CHARLES  BIRD  Still  Life,  the  Vanity  of  an  Artist's  Dreams,  1830. 


45-  SALMON,  ROBERT  Ship  Aground. 


46.  SALMON,  ROBERT  South  Sea  Whale  Fishing,  1835. 


47.  STRICKLAND,   WILLIAM  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  1811. 


48.  KRIMMEL,  JOHN  LEWIS  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  in  Center  Square,  Philadelphia,  1819. 
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PEALE,  RAPHAELLE  Still  Life  With  Glass,  Plate,  Biscuit  and  Fruit,  1818. 


50.  PRINGLE,  JAMES  The  Smith  and  Dimon  Shipyard  on  the  Hudson  River,  New  York,  1833. 
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57-  HARDING,  CHESTER  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  1829. 


58.  HARDING,  CHESTER  Amos  Lawrence. 
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6i.  DURAND,  ASHER  BROWN  Mrs.  Durand  and  Her  Sister,  1831 


6s.  DURAND,  ASHER  BROWN 


The  Capture  of  Major  Andre. 
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63.  DURAND,  ASHER  BROWN 

The  Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  on  Learning  the  Capture, 
by  Treachery,  of  Fort  Casimir. 


64.  DURAND,  ASHER  BROWN 

Kindred  Spirits  ( William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  and 
Thomas  Cole,  landscape  painter),  1849. 


65.  DURAND,  ASHER  BROWN  View  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 


66.  DURAND,  ASHER  BROWN  White  Mountain  Scenery,  Franconia  Notch,  1857. 
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7o.   CATLIN,  GEORGE  Hunting  Buffalo,  1857. 


71.  NEAGLE,  JOHN  Two  Chiefs  of  the  Kansas  Indians,  1821. 


72.  NEAGLE,  JOHN  Gilbert  Stuart,  1825. 
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77-  NEAGLE,  JOHN  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  1843. 
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78.  CALYO,  NICOLINO  V 


First  Balloon  Ascension,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


79.  DAVIS,  ALEXANDER  JACKSON  Hall  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  c.  1850. 


8o.  ALEXANDER,  FRANCIS 


Nathaniel  Parker  Willis. 


8i.  ALEXANDER,  FRANCIS 


Mrs.  Jared  Sparks. 
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9i.  INMAN,  HENRY 


Georgianna  Buckham  and  Her  Mother. 


92.  INMAN,  HENRY  Picnic  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 


93-  COLE,  THOMAS  The  Departure,  1837. 


94.  COLE,  THOMAS  Abel,  1832. 


95.  COLE,  THOMAS  The  Return,  1837. 


96.  COLE,  THOMAS  Beach  Mountain  House,  the  Artist  Sketching,  after  1840. 
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99-   COLE,  THOMAS  Mount  Etna  from  Taormina. 


ioo.  MOUNT,  WILLIAM  SIDNEY  The  Artist  and  His  Wife  Sketching. 


ioi.  MOUNT,  WILLIAM  SIDNEY  The  Painter's  Triumph,  1838. 


102.  MOUNT,  WILLIAM  SIDNEY  The  Long  Story,  1837. 
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105-  MOUNT, 
WILLIAM  SIDNEY 

The  Banjo  Player, 
about  1858. 


106.  TROYE,  EDWARD 

Richard  Singleton. 


ic>7-   EASTMAN,  SETH  Lacrosse  Playing  Among  the  Sioux  Indians,  1852. 


108.  CHAPMAN,  JOHN  GADSBY  The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  1842. 


iog.  HUBARD,  WILLIAM  J.  John  C.  Calhoun,  about  1830. 


no.  BINGHAM,  GEORGE  CALEB 

Fur  Traders  Descending  the  Missouri,  before  1845. 


in.  BINGHAM,  GEORGE  CALEB  Jolly  Flatboatmen  {number  2),  1857. 


ii2.  BINGHAM,  GEORGE  GALEB  Watching  the  Cargo.  1849. 


113.  BINGHAM,  GEORGE  CALEB  Shooting  for  the  Beef,  1850. 


1 1 4.  BINGHAM,  GEORGE  CALEB 

Daniel  Boone  Escorting  a  Band  of  Pioneers  into  the  Western  Country,  c.  1 85 1 . 


115.  BINGHAM,  GEORGE  CALEB  The  Verdict  of  the  People,  1855. 
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1 1 8.  THOMPSON,  CEPHAS  GIOVANNI 


Girl  in  a  Straw  Hat  as  'Spring',  1838. 


ng.  CARLIN,  JOHN  After  a  Long  Cruise,  1857. 


120.  WARD,  JACOB  C. 


Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  c.  1835. 


i2i.  FRANCIS,  JOHN  F. 

Governor  Joseph  Ritner  of  Pennsylvania, 

i835- 


122.  FRANCIS,  JOHN  F. 

Still  Life  of  Grapes,  Raisins, 
Nuts,  Biscuit,  Fruit  and  Wine. 


i23-  PAGE,  WILLIAM 


The  Young  Merchants,  c.  1835. 


124-  PAGE,  WILLIAM 


William  Lloyd  Garrison,  1844-47. 


125-  PAGE,  WILLIAM  Mrs.  Sargent  Smith  Littlehale,  1844-47. 


126.  PAGE,  WILLIAM  Self  Portrait,  i860. 


127-  PAGE,  WILLIAM  Mrs.  Page,  i860. 
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1 32.  ELLIOTT,  CHARLES  LORING  Mrs.  Thomas  Goulding,  1858. 


i33-  BROWERE,  ALBERTIS  D.  O. 

Mrs.  McCormick's  General  Store,  1844. 


134.  RANNEY,  WILLIAM  The  Scouting  Party,  c.  1851. 


i^.  HEALY,  GEORGE  PETER  ALEXANDER  Mrs.  John  Church  Cruger,  1842. 


136.  HEALY,  GEORGE  PETER  ALEXANDER 
John  Tyler,  dated  1864  but  based 
on  a  study  executed  1842. 


137-  BROWN,  GEORGE  LORING  View  at  Amalfi,  1857. 


138.  STANLEY,  JOHN  MIX 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  Revealed  to  Major  Gladwin  at  Detroit  by  an  Indian  Girl,  1863. 


139-   STANLEY,  JOHN  MIX  Chinook  Indian  Burial  Grounds,  c.  1870. 


140.  BLYTHE,  DAVID  GILMOUR  Pittsburgh  Horse  Market. 


141.  BLYTHE,  DAVID  GILMOUR 


Art  Versus  Law. 


142.  ROSSITER,  THOMAS  P.  A  Studio  Reception  of  American  Artists  in  Paris,  1841. 


143.  ROSSITER,  THOMAS  P.  New  Haven  Green. 


i44-  HUNTINGTON,  DANIEL  Asher  B.  Durand,  1857. 


145-   LEUTZE,  EMANUEL  Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  Takes  Its  Way,  1 86 1 . 


146.  LEWIS,  HENRY  A  Street  in  St.  Louis,  1863. 
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i54-  LE  CLEAR,  THOMAS  Buffalo  Newsboy,  1853. 


155-  NAHL,  CHARLES  CHRISTIAN  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Mines. 


156.  NAHL,  CHARLES  CHRISTIAN  Incident  on  the  River,  California  Pioneer  Days,  1867. 
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160.  WHITTREDGE,  WORTHINGTON  Deer,  Mount  Storm  Park,  Cincinnati,  before  1849. 


161.   WHITTREDGE,  WORTHINGTON  The  Walking  Tour  Abroad,  1849-59. 


1 62.  WHITTREDGE,  WORTHINGTON  A  Window,  House  on  the  Hudson  River,  1863. 
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165.   WHITTREDGE,  WORTHINGTON  Trout  Pool. 


1 66.  WHITTREDGE,  WORTHINGTON  Camp  Meeting,  1874. 


167.  CHADWICK  Placer  Mining  in  California,  1854. 


168.  WOODVILLE,  RICHARD  CATON  The  Sailor's  Wedding. 


169.  WOODVILLE,  RICHARD  CATON  Politics  in  an  Oyster  House,  1848. 


170.  WOODVILLE,  RICHARD  CATON  War  News  from  Mexico,  1848. 
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174-  JOHNSON,  EASTMAN 


The  Savoyard  Boy,  1853. 


175-  JOHNSON,  EASTMAN 


Husking  Corn,  1864. 


76.  JOHNSON,  EASTMAN 

The  Confab,  1877. 


i77-  JOHNSON,  EASTMAN  In  the  Fields. 


178.  JOHNSON,  EASTMAN  Nantucket  School  of  Philosophy,  1887. 


i79-  GIFFORD.  SANFORD  ROBINSON  Tivoli,  1879. 


180.  INNESS,  GEORGE  Harvest  Time,  1864. 


181.   INNESS,  GEORGE  Leeds  in  the  Catskills,  with  the  Artist  Sketching,  1865. 
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182.  INNESS,  GEORGE  Landscape  with  New  England  Elm,  1868. 
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1 87.  CHURCH,  FREDERICK  EDWIN  Small  Cove  in  Grand  Manan  Island,  Canada,  1851. 
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188.  CHURCH,  FREDERICK  EDWIN  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 


189.  CHURCH,  FREDERICK  EDWIN  Housetop  in  Ecuador,  1857. 
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i94.  EHNINGER,  JOHN  WHETTEN  The  Yankee  Peddler,  1853. 
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195.   MORGAN,  WILLIAM  The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man. 


[96.   MAYER,  FRANK  BLACKWELL  Leisure  and  Labor,  1858. 


197.  WIMAR,  CARL  The  Captive  Charger.  1854. 


i98.  WARD,  CHARLES  CALEB  The  Circus  is  Coming,  1871. 


199.  HILL,  THOMAS  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Sierras,  1867. 
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.  BIERSTADT,  ALBERT  The  Marina  Grande  in  Capri.  1859. 
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205-  BIERSTADT,  ALBERT 

Union  Sharpshooters  Firing  on 
Confederates,  1862 


206.  CHAPMAN,  CONRAD  WISE  Interior  of  Fort  Sumter,  1863. 


207-  MIGNOT,  LOUIS  REMY  Three  Mile  Point  on  Otsego  Lake.  1850. 


208.  VEDDER,  ELIHU  The  Lair  of  the  Sea  Serpent,  1864. 


2og.  ELDER,  JOHN  A. 


General  T.  J.  Jackson  (Stonewall  Jackson 


2io.   HOMER,  WINSLOW  Defiance,  Inviting  a  Shot  Before  Petersburg,  Virginia,  1864. 


2i  1.  HOMER,   WINSLOW  Prisoners  from  the  Front,  1864. 
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2  17-  HOMER,  WINSLOW 


Boys  in  a  Dory,  1873-74. 


218.  HOMER,  WINSLOW 


The  Carnival,  1870. 
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219.  HOMER,   WINSLOW  New  England  Country  School  1878. 


220.  HOMER,  WINSLOW  The  Camp  fire,  1880. 
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223.  WYANT,  ALEXANDER  HELVVIG  Sunset  in  the  Hills.  1869. 


224.  WYANT,  ALEXANDER  HELWIG  Forest  Stream. 


225.  WYANT,  ALEXANDER  HELWIG  Winona  Falls. 


226.  HAHN,  WILLIAM  Sacramento  Railroad  Station. 
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227.  WEIR,  JOHN   F.  Forging  the  Shaft,  1868. 


228.  EAKINS,  THOMAS 


Street  Scene  in  Seville,  1870. 
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231.   EAKINS,  THOMAS  Turning  the  Stake  Boat,  1873. 


232.  EAKINS,  THOMAS  The  Chess  Players,  1876. 
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233.  EAKINS,  THOMAS  Elizabeth  at  the  Piano,   1875. 


234-  EAKINS,  THOMAS  The  Gross  Clinic,  1875. 


235-  HARNETT,  WILLIAM  M.  The  Old  Violin,  1886. 


236.  HARNETT,  WILLIAM  M.  After  Night's  Study,  c.  1888. 
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